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ABSTRACT 

Research^ findings point up the need by vocational " 
educators f or .bette^.ways to apply labor market information in doing 
program planning and evaluation''. This report describes. a procedure 
that state aft'd , local education agencies can use to develop a 
long-range program plan for vocational education, and special 
emphasis is given to ttat many ways in which labor market information 
can contribute both to the development' and to; the periodic, evaluation 
of such- a plan. The report contains three main sections. It begins by 
listing f*ye research-based, reasons f or, assuming that better ways are 
needed to incorporate labor-market information in the process of 
vocational education program planning, ai)|d evaluation. A structure or 
framework f§r developing and. revising a 0 long-range program, plan for ' 
vocational education is described next. The planning and evaluation 
framework consists of 10 sequential and interrelated planning and 
evaluation steps, or tasks and a $et o'f components for each task. The 
tasks respond to five general questions that must/b,e addressed in. any 
comprehensive plan. Using these tasks and questions in a matrix* 
format to produce a plan vis; illustrated by/ case examples from a 
booming resort town and a depressed rural area'. The last part of the 
report describes k variety of agencies that can ]be valuable sources 
of labor marketed nfoi^aa^ ion for vocational education program planning 
and details a number of ways in wh^ch interagency coordination and 
collaboration can be implemented to make the best use of labor market 
information in developing effective vocational education 
plans. (KC) % ' . - 
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. FOREWORD J 

There continues to be a compelling needfor better ways to incorporate labor market infor- 
mation into the process of planning and evaluating vocational education so that training will be more 
closely related to the kinds of jobs that are available and appropriate- for th^e whom the vocational 
education system is intended to. serve. This report is a resource of ideas 2nd suggestions for ways in 
which labor market information can be useful for, and used in, developing long-range plans for 
vocational education. - 

; The National Centeris indebted to Harold Starr, Gale Zahniser, Harold Merz, and Step Jen 
Franchak who served as the>project staff. Ann Nunez was a.staff member during the early staqes 
of the project, ' 9 

~) 

Special appreciation is extended to Fred Hiestand, Assistant Director for Planning and Adminis- . 
tration Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education; Matthew A. Kessler Super- 
visory Management Analyst, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration 
Washington, D.C.; Harold Sullivan, Associate Director, Administration and Planning, Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education; West Virginia; Alan Wiant, Research Specialist and 
H,. L Mceaslin, Associate Director of the Evaluation and Policy Division at the.National Center for 
their expert review of the contents of this report. . 

We would also like to thank Mary Lovell, project-monitor, U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education; and Richard Dempsey, the National Occupational ^for- 
mation Coordinating Committee, fpn their advice and suggestions. Editorial review of the document • 
was provided under the direction of 3anet Kiplinger of the National Center. 

«, vA** * , ' Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 
' *The National Center for Research 

* ° . in Vocational Education 



0 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Research findings point up the need by vocational educators for better ways to apply teboV 
market information in doing program planning and evaluation. This report describes a procedure 
that state and local education agencies can useto develop a long-range program plan for vocational 
education; and special emphasis is given to the many ways in which labor market information can 
contribute.both to the development and to the periodic evaluation of such a plan.' [ 

The report begins by listing five research-based reasons for assuming that better ways are 
needed to incorporate labor market information in the process of vocational education program 
planning and evaluation. These reasons are as follows: * 

y When labor market information is used in making decisions about program implemen- 
tation or redirection, such information often seems to be used to further justify program 
decisions that have already been made on ther-basis of other kjnds of information. 

• Many vocational education administrators and planners distrust the labor market 
information that is made available to them. . • 

• Although labor market information is plentiful, there is a heed for that'information 

to be packaged in ways that are meaningful to users. There is little agreement as to how 
this should be done and who shoulq take responsibility for doing it. 

• It is difficult to know if labor market information used in vocational education planning 
and evaluation Is indeed the best available. 

• Federa ^legislative mandates for vocationaf education (and other training programs) • 
reflect a continuing national desire for better methods of asing labor market information ' 
in planning and evaluating these programs. 

A Structure or framework for developing and subsequently revising or redeveloping a long-range 
program plan for vocational education is described next. The planning and ^valuation, framework 
consists of ten sequential and interrelated planning and evaluation steps or tasks and a set of compo- 
nents fqr each task. These tasks respond to five general questionsithat must be addressed in any plan 
if the plan is to be regarded as being comprehensive. These general planning questions include- 
(1 ) where are we? (2) where are we going?/(3) how will we get there? i4) bow will we know we got 
tf^re? and, (5) who do we involve along the way? . * 

The planning and evaluation tasks include the following: r 

• Describe the context and needs for vocational education 

• Describe the mission for vocational education 

- , • Describe program needs, goals, and objectives * » v 

- • Describe desi/ed outcomes and benefits for vocational education 

• Describe procedures^ interagency coordination and collaboration * 

• Reassess the context 

- • Reassess the mission n " * 

Reassess program needs,>goaTs, and objectives ' ' * 

• Assess the outconfes and benefits for vocational education . 

* • Assess coordination and collaboration procedures ' 



* - The reader is provided with both a pictorial view of the framework and a table which describes 
a cross-walk between ihe five planning questions and the ten planning and evaluation tasks and their 
components. For example, thefjuesftion "where .are we?" requites an education agency to describe 
and periodically reassess its context for vocational education. The description of the context for 
vocational education includes five componentsf (1 hhe context for employment, (2) the needs of 
employers for trained workers, (3) the.needs of individuals for job skills,' (4) the capacity of the 
education system to-respond.with vocational education, and (5) the need for vocational education.. 

The use of labor market information is indispensible for doing seven of the ten planning and 
evaluation tasks, and i.s important but less critical iri three of the ten tasks. The remainder of -the 
report describes, in some detail, both the planning and evaluation tasks and their components that 
comprise a comprehensive program plan for vocational education, and ways in which labor market 
information can be applied in order to carry out the planning and evaluation tasks. 

AJong-range plan for vocational education begins with-a description of the context and needs 
for vocational education. There are no prescriptions to enable'an education agency to establish what 
specific labor market and other information would be "best''' for developing its particular labor 
market context description. However, the pr&ent report provides tha reader with two kinds of 

, assistance in this regard. ' „ 

■» » *^ 

In the first instance, two hypothetical cases are presented in the report to highlight- the kinds, 
of labor-market (and other), information thatvean.be used to systematically develop a description of . 
the labor market context for vocational education. Resort City, Resort "SMSA is described as expand- 
ing economically and in population, whereas Ruraltown is portrayed as economically depressed and 
demographically statip. The two pase descriptions include the kinds of latjor market information that 
are useful. for understanding the context for employment. The lab,or,market information is described 
in the narrative and in tables that accompany the narrative.-The reader also is provided with the 
. sources for the kinds of data that are presented in the two cases. * 

In the second instance, the report contains an .Appendix, Labor Market Information Data Bases 
and Sources. This Appendix is organized in the following' way. For each of the components of a 
contexf description, one or more information elements areJistSd. For example in the case of the 
context for employment, the efements are geography, population characteristics; economic status, 
and industrial base. Then for each information element, one or more questions are asked. Next, the 
purpdse for asking or answering the question is explained. And finally, specific publications and 
agencies that can assist a planner, administrator) or evaluator'in answering the questions are cited 
*j ' ' « - • \ * ' 

Given th^labor marketcontext for vocational education tot Resort City and Ruraltown, the 
report. examines how information and value judgments influence jtaisTonsabput the needs for ' 
implementingvocational education programs. 

/ Tlje mission statement for vocational education and its components are described next. A 
number of examples are provided of ways in which labor markJ^Jnformatioi>4t\fluences: (1) the 
labor market intewts for vocational education (i.e., improving equity, increasing effieiencies in labor ' 
market operations) and constraints to ttjeir implementation, (2) the populations who are eligible to 
enroll in vocational education, and the specific groups that will recei^priority for training, and (3) 

* the 'instructional purposes (i.e., employmen£,.improtfeem'ployability skills) for the vocational educa- 
tion programs that are to be offered- 

, A program plan for vocational education requires the fdrmulation and description of program 
growth and quality. needs,^nd program goals and objectives. The concepts of program needs, goals, ' 
and objectives are explained and ways in which labor market information contributes to a description 
of program needs are also reported. 4 



♦A long-cange program plan ^vocational education shpuld include a description of the Specific 
programs that will be offered by an education aglhcy. The program planning problem is to determine 
what occupations should serve as a basis for determining whidwocational programs to implement 
maintain or modify The present report describes and illustrates, by way of a case example involving 
displaced workers, a four-step procedure for selecting occupations for program planning. The proce-. 
dure that is presented includes a description (with examples of their use) of two kinds of evaluation ' 
methodologies that can be used solely, or in combination, to define occupations that are most appro- 
priate for program planning purposes. These two methodologies are the fetal flaw analysts method 
and the feature analysis method. .* * ' „ 

* ♦u A ." e 2 UCa x t ! 0n a f. ency ' s P |an for vocational education would be incomplete without a statement 
of the Kinds of benefits and outcomes it desires for former students, employers, and the community- 
at-large. The present report explajns the concepts of benefits and outcomes as they apply to vocational 
education. The uses of labor market information to assess the achievements of benefits and outcomes 
are also described. * — - ' . \ 

The last part of the report describes^ variety of agencies that can be valuable sources of labor 
market information for vocational education program planning purposes and details a number of 
ways m which mteragepcy coordination and collaboration can be impleme'nted to make the best use 
of labor market information in developing effective vocational education program plans 
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INTRODUCTION * 



The Problem 



The demancj for vocational education, reduced to the simplest foFiTi, i$ a function 
of two variables: society's derjiand for labor and the'public's demand for training. 
One purpose of the planning role is to determine the optimum mix of instructional 
progranhs and enrollments to satisfy this dual constraint. It is neither efficierlfcnor 
'fair to train individuals for jobs unless there is a sufficiently high probability that 
appropriate employment can "be obtained in a reasonable amount of time. 1 



Education agencies engage in numerous planning and evaluatiorT&ctivities to provide and 
improve vocational education so that it meets both society's demands for labor and fhe public's 
demands for* training, The need to use labor market information in planning and evaluating voca- 
tional education to satisfy these dual constraints seems to be essentially uncontested by vocational 
education administrators, planners, and evaluators. It is true, however, that many of these persons 
^experience difficulties when trying to make the best use of the fabor market information that is . 
available to them for planning and evaluation, 

During the past decade, research findings and legislative mandates suggest that there continues 
td be a compelling need for 1 better ways to incorporate labor market information into the process 
of planning and evaluating yocationaheducatjon if training is to be more closely related to the kinds 



of jobs that are availableand more useful to those whom this-system is [ntend^d to serve. $ome of 
these research findings and legislative mandates are summarized in the next section. 



* m: 0 • 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Finding: When labor-market information is used in making decisions about program % 
implementation or redirection, such information often seems to be used to further 
justify decision^ that have already been made on the basis of otber kinds of informa- 
tion. « , * • 
*» ***** - 
A report by the General Accounting Office found that "local vocational officials . . . do not 
regularly survey fheir communities to determine the nature andextenfrof the^fieed for vocational 



1 Harold Starr, Clyd* Maurice, Michael S.,Black, and Paula Keller, Selecting.Analyzing, and Displayin&Planning 
Information (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 



sity, 1979), p. 11. 



education." Informants stated that "their contacts with the business community were'informal and 
infrequent-usually occurring when a school had to justify starting a particular course." 2 ' 

Drewes and Katz found that states make extensive use of labor market information in decisions 
• concerning expansion or contraction of on§6ing programs. HQwevec, one respondent in their study 
indicated that the "primary determinant for program approval. . . is political/' and that program 
continuation is "frequently more dependent upon enrollment thari upon manpower demand." 3 fhe v 
predominant perspective of operational personnel in many state agencies, as reported by Drewes and 
Katz, "appeared to be that of faith in follow-up and placement figures rather than in projections of / 
labor market demand.'' 4 * * , 

Benson and Hoachlander provide a different perspective in explaining why fnany vocational 
education agencies seemingly da not use labor market information as the primary basis for planning 
training programs. These authors comment .that education agencies offering vocational education: * 

I , aim to spend money in accordance with projegtioas of future labor market 

needs, eliminating or constricting programs, imparting skills for whicMhere is 
little demand and expanding those where shortages are more severs. Although 
; a sensible objective in the abstract, this country has thus far eschewed the-kind 
of national economic planning and centralized education system that might 
make such an aim attainable. Lacking any t control over the contraction and 
expansion of various sectors of the economy, as well as over hiring and dismiss- 
< : ing teachers at^he local level, states prepare thick documents of detailed figures 
on labor market supply and demand that are largely ignored by all concerned. 5 

> 

Finding: Many vocational, education administrators and planners distrust the labor 
market information that is made available to them. 

The General Accounting Office report already referred to indicated that all states that were 
visited had a federally approved state plan for ybcSlSonaKeducatipn as required by law; this plan 
included at least some labor demand and supply projections. Howeyer, state education officials 
reported that "available projections of labor demand and supply were unrealiable and were included 
in the state plans only to comply with OE requirements." 6 

iDrewes and Katz report "a discernible tendency of vocational education professionals to 
distrust manpower data, hot only that supplied by ES (Employment Security) agencies and B.LS 
(BOfeau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor) but that'supplied by the educators them- 
selves." 7 



Comptroller General of the United States, What is the Role of federal Assistance for Vocational Education? - 

,%°m *° '£* Con9reSS Washington, DC: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and'Welfare, 
iy/4J, p. 25. c + 

D. W. Drewes and D. S. Katz, Manpower Data and Vocational Education fRaleigh, NC: Center for Occupational* 
Education, North Carolina State University, 1975), p. 19. 

4 lbid;,p.21. * - ' m ' - 

5 Charles S. Benson and E, Gareth Hoachlander, Reauthorization of the Federal Vocational Education Act Possible 
Directions-Draft Version. Project on National Vocational Education Resources (Berkeley, CA: College of Educa- 
tion, University of California, 1980), p. 5. • 

6 What is the Role of Federal Assistance, p..73. 

7 Drewes and Katz, Manpoqpr Data and Vocational Planning, p. 22. * 
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Further evidence of the Jack of confidence in labor market information by educational 
personnel also was reported by Starr ef al. in their study of coordination in vocational education • 
planning. These authors found that "many of those placed in the role of data consumers (e.g., 
school administrators) often doubted the accuracy and/or the usefulness of the employment data" ' 
that was provided to them by data suppliers." 8 % * 

- * \ * 

Finding: Although labor market information is plentiful, there is a need for that 
. information to be packaged in ways that are meaningful to users. There is little, 
agreement as to how this should be done and who should take responsibitity for- 
doing it. v • . ' 
- ( . • s ' 
Dunham, in a discussion of the need to get adequate data for program planning and evaluation 
purposes, speaks to the above problem thus: * ^ 

Even if we get all that [data] into place: good national data system, supply/ 
demand information enrollment'and results information? and career/educa- 
tion/occupatipnal inrbwhation; we still tiave«the nagging problem of getting all 
those' data synthesized, analyzed, and coordinated so we can use them for 
planning and improvement. 9 , 

Starr et al. describe differing viewpoints with regard to labor market information available for 
use in vocational education planning. Spefeific^iewpoints on employment data expressed by con- 
sumers of such data included the following: 

There is a lack of cxtaespondeqge between available employment data break- 
downs and local needs. There-are differences in the usability of available * 
employment data between urban and rural areas. And, ther? are contradictions 
between the data that are available to local schools and experiences of voca^ 
tional education graduates in the labor market. 10 " ^ 

Drewesand Katz report the following general problems related to organizing, analyzing, and 
formatting labor market information: 

& \ 

, There are problems associated with lack of comprehensiveness and specificity 

of manpower data with regard to occupational coverage . . . classification 'of 
'manpower data by industrial categories diminishes the utility of manpower 
data for vocational education planning . . . geographic coverage of manpower 

data wa$ a frequently ehcountered problem Problems with the format of ' 

data were occasiQnally'encountered. 11 ■ ... 

The need to aggregate available labor market information and package the information in ways 
that are more user-<?riented is also clearly reflected by state vocational education agency staff' persons 
in the DjewesancEKatz report: 



8 p?l?£ S H''r C '^ e M ™ r ™\ Har0,d Merz ' and Gale Zahniser. Coordination in Vocational Education Planning: 
SnWersi^ S tlT^' ^ Nati ° ni " ** V ° Cati0na ' T ^ to 

9 paniel B. Dunham, Vocational Education: Policies, Issues, and Politics in the 1980s {Columbus, OH- The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1980), p. 7. ' 
Harold Starr et al., Coordination in Vocational Education Planning, p. 22. ' 
11 Drewes and Katz, Manpower Data and Vocational Education, pp. 24-26 

. ' ' 14 • v " 



, .,, v we can't go to the (ES) and say, "Nowjook! How many welders are we / 
going to need next year in the way of replacement due to death and retirement f 
• and so on?"„They do not break it out that way. They're on Standard Industrial 
Classification. Somebody's got to make that transposition. 12 ■ 

... the local administrator is inundated in administrative problems, and for him \ ff 
to take time to go through larfce, voluminous amounts of. labor market statistics 
is impossible ... it was suggested that state and local administrators do not have 
the staff or.the expertise to interpret labor market data in the format which is ' ' 
currently presented. 13 . \ ' « 

• . . ' . • , -. • 

Finding: It is difficult to know if labor market information used in vocational eduda- 
tion planning and evaluation is indeed the best available. . . 

Starr et^l. found the following: 

There is little consensus between data suppliers and data consumers about the 
planing of "<best" in the term "best because it is available," not because it is 
- targeted to the specific needs of data consumers. On the other hand, data 
\ # suppliers expressed the view that data consumers did not appreciate the time : 
» constraints and technical difficulties inherent in reformatting or reinterpreting 
% employment data that were originally prepared for purposes other than voca- 
tional education planning. 14 ^ 

State and local agencies opecate in different'kinds of social, organizational, economic, legal, 
and demographic environments. In addition, these agencies operate with different missions for 
• VpcatjonaTeducation programs. As a result, what may be the best labor market information for 
doing program planning and evaluation in onfe agency may be-less appropriate for another^agency. 

Project staff reviewed a number of state plans for vocational education, local planning docu- 
ments, and local applications developed for program approval and funding purposes. Staff found * 
that it is difficult^ discern clear linkages between: (1) agencies' context conditions, missions, and 
intended benefits for vocational education; and (2) tf\e labor market information used as a basis for 
program decisions and the decisions themselves. * ^ 

« * 

finding: Federal legislative mandates for vocational education (and human resource 
training programs) reflect a continuing national desire for better methods of, using 
labor market information in planning and evaluating these programs. 
* • • 

Oyer the past two decades, many federaHaws affecting vocational education and other human 
resource training programs have included requirements and procedures for using labor market infor- 
mation fqr planning and evaluating these programs. This legislation includes the following: 



12 Ibid., p. 24. 

13 Ibid., p. 26. 



14 Starr et al., Coordination in Vocational Education Planning, p. 23. 



• Area Redevelopment and Training Act of 1961 * \ ' ' { * 
^ Manpower Development and Training Actof 1961 

t^tional Education Act of 1963 ' ' 

1 f Economic Oppprjunity Act of 1964 ^ 

• Civil Rights Act of 1964 . * » ' 
' • Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 

f Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 ' 

• Education Amendments of 1976 . ' ' 

• Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1977 ' * " - 

• Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act of 1977 

■^i ' " • * 

. The latest vocational education legislation contained in the EducationJ\mendments of 1976 
{Title II) -mandates.a set of requirements and procedures for the use of labor market information in 
. preparing local applications for federal vocational education funds ^ndin developing state plans for 
vocational education. The mandates require the following:. ' 

• The use of local advisory committees as a basis for determining the availability of jobs • 
When preparing local applications for vocational education funds. ' \ 

« • The use by state vocational education agencies of the best available employment data-to • 
formulate and update program goals. 

• The establishment of a National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
which is charged with responsibilities for implementing occupational information systems 

v m *that will meet common needs for planning and operations of vocational education pro- 

■> grams and of administrating a?encie?under the Comprehensive Employment and Training 

\ v - 

An additional reflection of congressional intent for using labor market information to achieve 
a better matchsbetWeen training programs and demands for labor is found in Section' 171 (a) (2) F of 
Title I I of the Education Amendments of 1976. This section ofrthe law requires that the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education ... 

... work with states, local education agencies, and other public agencies in ' * 

developing methods of evaluating programs ... so that these agencies can offer 
job training programs which are more closelyjelated to the types of jobsavail- 
ablejrjtheir communities, regions, and stated' ~~" , - 

: / 

FOCUS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE REPORT ' • ' 

V 

This report describes a procedure for develpping a long-range plan for vocational education and - 
points up many of the ways that labor market infprmatidYi can be used in the planning and evaluation 
\ tasks th|t are associated with producing such a plan. However, the information should be regarded as 
ideas and suggestions, rather than as a definitive guide or prescription. 

The procedure described in this report is intended to complement the extensive efforts being 
undertaken by the' U.S. Department. of Labor, the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees, State Employment Services 
Agencies, and other groups ancf agencies in developing and communicating a better understanding of 
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the-use of labor market information in vocational education planning and evaluation. However the 
procedure does not deal directly With technical issues, underlying assumptions, or limitations c\f 
'published Jabor market data bases. For detailed discussions of these matters, the reader can ref&k to 
the Occupational Information System Handbook issued by the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, Washington, D.C. ■ . \ 

AUDIENCES FOR THIS REPORT- 

This report is addressed to two groups- x ' * 

' • The first,, and.primary, audience is comprised of local and state level education agency 
administrators, planners, and evaluators who are concerned with.making more effective 
use df labor market information in- vocational education planning*and evaluation 
• • The second audience is comprised of those* persons representing business, industry, labor, 
^ and governmental agencies, who function as Sources or developers of latior market infor-'* 
' mation for use in vocational education planning and evaluation. 

The authors are aware that the persons who comprise the two audiences.for whom the report 
wa? wriljen represent highly diverse backgrounds of understanding, expertise, experience, and respon- 
sibility with regard to vocational education administration, planning, evaluation, and the use of labor 
market information. With' this fact in mind, the content of the report was written to reflfect ideas and 
suggestions for using labor market information that would have applicability to the widest range of 
persons in both groups. * r * « 
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Chapter II 



A FRAMEWORK FDR DEVELOPING 
A LONG-RANGE PLAN v 



The Framework 

• » * 

A suggested framework for developing and subsequently revising or redeveloping 
a long-range plan for vocational education is described in this chapter; This frame- 
Work shows the relationship between five general questions that must be addressed 
in any plan if it is to be regarded as comprehensive, and the ten planning and evalua- 
tion tasks that are the substantive focus of a long-range planning and evaluation v 
process for vocational education. 



The four general questionsthat must be considered are- 



Where are we? 
Where are we going? 
How will we get there? 
How will we know we got there? 
Who do we involve along the way? 



The ten planning and evaluation tasks area's follows: f 

• Describe the context and needs for vocational education 

• Describe the mission for* vocational education 
•Describe program needs, goals, and objectives 

• Describe desired outcomes and benefits for vocational education 

s* Describe procedures for interagencyxoordination and collaboration 

• Reassess the context w . 
Reassess the mission 

Reassess prograrrrneeds, goals, and objectives 
Assess the outcomes and benefits for vocational education 
Assess* coordination gnd collaboration procedures 



• 
• 

• 



t . Figure 1 shows the relationship of these questions and tasks in the process of completing the 
plan, implementing the plan, and revising the : plan. T«ble 1 further explains the five placing ques- 
tions antt ten planning and evaluation tasks by suggesting components for each task. 



A FRAMEWORK 



PLANNING 
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Who do We Involve 
Along the Way r 

■ ■ I 
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Figure 1, 

FOR DEVELOPING A LONG-RANGE PLAN 
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TABJLEl" ' j~ 

Planpin'g Questions, Planning Tasks, and Task Components r 

* , PLANNING QUEST»N NO, 1: 

• Where are we? ' \ • • \ \ 

r / . V 

. = - PLANNING TASK: < 

• Describe and periodically reassess, the context for vocational education. ^ 

What is the Jabor market context within which vocational education is, Br is to be, provided? 
That is, what are the pertinent economic, socral, educational, employment, and demographic 
conditions (as well as constraints) that define a need for vocational education? 

PLANNING COMP()NEn¥$: . 

The description of fe the context for vocational education includes an analysifrof the following: 

• Context for employment 

•* Needs of employers for trained workers - 
Needs of individuals for job jkills 

• Capacity of the education system to r^spoftd to the needs of employers-and persons who can 
profit from vocational education % ; m 



• -Needs of th£ community or region for vocational education 



±±2. 



PLANNING QUESTION NO. 2:. 

• Where are we going? o 



PLANNING TASK: 

« M 



• Describe and periodically reassess the, mission for vocations/ education.'. . ' ^ 

•HSU! th l m1 ?'?" fpr v ° Qational education? That is, what are the overall instructional purposes 
and labor market intents for vocational education, and who is to receive'training? . 

\ * , ' PLANNING^OMPONENTS: . V 

The description of the mission for vocational education includes an analysis of the foflowing: 

• Instructional purposes of vocational education (e.g., employment vs. eroVtoyability; job-specific 1 
training vs. occupational awareness) • . > •■ ******** 

• Labor market intents, for vocational education (e.g., worker productivity and equity and their 
balance or emphasis) and the constraints to their achievement, " . „ . 

•^Populations to be served and tfie groups that will receive priority in access, to vocational education * 



TAtfqS Vcontiftupd* - " 



, • PLANNING QUESTION NO. 3: ..'»«• 
% » How (arid when) will we -get there? ' *' • *• 

^ * S * - PLANNING TASK: \ ' ' 

Describe and periodical fy reassess program needs & goais, and objectives.- • • - 
What program needs ar»d related program goals and bb/ectiyes have 'to bYconaderedlfThTmissioff 
for vocational education is to-be fulfilled? That is/what kirfBsof instructional programs, services 

resources. anH timp linpc uro noorloH tA onh;«wo *u« nij * ■ ■ . _ 



, s, and time lines are needed th achieve the mission Aid to deal with program needs? 

. f J* v 

y * * ' PLANNIfSyS.COMPONENTS: f « 

Description of program needs, 'goals, and objectives inckides an analysis of the following: 

• Program growth, quali^ and support needs * 

• Training goals and objectives that are-proposed for dealing with identified program needs 

• Resources that are required and timejines that ire necessary for achieving the training goals and 
, objectives, 

: , _^ ' -- - 

• > • * . • : > 

, PLANNING QUESTION N& 4: 

• * "» ^ 

• -//ow iv/// we know we gotjtbere? .* \ 

' ..'»-.. i ^ 

l „ / PLANNING TASK: 

• Qesoribe and periodically reassess desireet^oui'comes and benefits for vocational education. 
}/Vbaf kinds of outcomes arjd benefits will serve as a basis for evaluating the success of the plan % 

^Vdnd provide a basis for redirecting the'plan? What "kinds conformation will-serve as a credible 
basis f of evaluating outcomes and benefits bT vocational education? 

• « 
. *. PLANNING Cg^RON&ITS: 

Tlje description of desired outcomes and benefits for vocational education includes an analysis of 
the following: . v ♦ • . • _ ^ 

• Alternative outcomes and benefits of vocational education that are desirable, and the rationale 
for the ones that are ultimately selected for the'plan' . * '. „• 

• <How (procedurally) the.findings about outcomes and benefits will be used tp redirect the plan 



j. — 
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^ ■ " ' TABLE 1, continued 



' . PLANNING QUESTION NO. 5: 

• Who do we involve along the way? - - * 

PLANNING TASK:," 

• Describe and periodically reassess procedures for interagency coordination and collaboration. 
^What groups, agencies, and indiwduaJTsWuld be involved in developing a long-range plan fer 

vocational education so as to ensure that planning is broadly based and responsive to the range 
of constituencies affected by the plan? • 

- «••.•<- > * 

PLANNING COMPONENTS: < * ' 

The description of procedures for interagency coordination and cbflaboration includes an analysis 
of the following: 

• Roles and contributions of various groups, agencies, and individuals assisting in the development 
and reassessment of the long-range plan ? . . 

• Procedures for making the best use of all resources available for vocational education and training " 

«* ' * t 
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USING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION TO DO ThfE TASKS 

The use of labor market information is indispensibfe in^t least seven of the ten planning and 
evaluation tasks. These seven planning and evaluation tasksjjre deputed below. ~^ 



Figure 2 ' ' 
USING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION. 
* IN THE FRAMEWORK 
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- .- Chapter III # ^ ■ „ . _ . * 

' USING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 

, DEVELOP A VOCATIONAC*DUCATION PLAN . 

i 

. This chapter discusses more fully the framework (tasks and components) for the development s 
- of a lona-range plan for vocational education and the usestrf, and procedures for, using labor market 
information in developing such a plan.- ' 
r- t . 

• ' * . WHERE ARE WE? 

Part I - The labor Market Context for Vocational Education ' • 

m ' A descriptil^ of the labor market context within which vpcational education operates is the 
first step in dpv^^ping a Itfng-range plan for vocational education. A labor market context for g 
vocational education is comprised of many conditions that are both internal and external to th*e / , 
education agency offering vocational education. A labor market^ontext for vocational educatiofv 
" can be described in ecooomic, social, demographic, employment, educational, political, and legal 
terms. 

• . 

Unfortunately, the>6>is no ready-made formula that an agency can use to develop an adequate 
and useful labor market content description for vocational education. As an aid to persons who are 
unfamiliar with the process of developing a context description/it is suggested that they consider 
organizing such a description so that it adjlcesses these four topics: 

^ • Defining the context for the employment of the vocational education completers 

*• Assessing needs of employer? for trained workers * * 

• Assessingneedsof people for job skills * \ ' : 
, • Assessing system capacity to meet needs of ejnployers ancj. students* V ^ . 

pgr each of the four topical areas, it is.necessary to define the. kinds of labor market and 
educational information that can be synthesized to provide a basis for: (1 ) determining if there is , 
a need fgr offering vocational education and (2) subsequently developing a vocational education 
plan if, in fact, a need has-been established.. 

Unfortunately, there are no rules or criteria to enable an education agency to establish what 
specific labor market and educational information'would be "best" for developing its particular 
labor market context description. However, a sample of labor market and educational information 
that is applicable to each of the four suggested topical areas for a context description is 'found in ' 
Appendix A. ^ * 1 

. An additional aid to understanding the nature of a labor market context description is the two 
hypothetical context descriptiorfl|pYesented in this chapter. These are not meant to be exemplary 
context descriptions but are presented to highlight some of the kinds of information that are applic- 
able to the four topical areas. Resort City and Ruraltown are the two hypothetical communities used 
in this discussion. Resort. City is portrayed as expanding economically and in population, whereas 
Ruraltown is portrayed as economically depressed and demographically static. 



RESORT CITY, RESORT SMSA. 



Context for Employment 



Resort City, a-community Of 164,000 persoris,Js the county seat of Resort County. Resort • 
County and the two adjacent counties of Franklin and Washington form the ResorfStandard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area (SMSA). Resort SMSA has a population of approximately 315,000. Franklin 
and Washington Counties are primarily residential in nature; Resort-County (and especially Resort / 
< City) is the site of the majority of jobs'jn the SMSA. . . ^ 

■ ** ' j- 

Between 1970 and 1980, the population in the SMSA expanded rapidl'y. It is estimated that 
the»population in the SMSA greW at an average ra'^e of-4.5 percent per yefar over the past decade as 
compared- to an average rate of 3.3' percent for the state and 1 .9 percent for the nation as a whole 
This growth in the population of the SMSA is attributed primarily to the fact that many out-of-state 
persons moved, into the area. It is believed that this expansion in population will exceed an annual 
average of 5 percent during the next several years at least. 15 

< 

■ An increasingly larger proportion of the SMSA population falls into the fifteen to twenty-four 
age group,.resulting in more pressure on the loca) educational agencies. At the same time, employers 
are finding that there are increasing numbers of persons available to enter the#6Tk force. 

.n 

The Resort SMSA work force. grew at an average annual rate of 4.8 percent over the last five* 
years. There is a noticeable migration of both workers and firmslnto fh'e region. The creation of new 
jobs has kept pace with' the increase in people seeking wdrk and, as a result, unemployment is cur- 
rently below 5 percent. This rate contrasts with tb,#surrent state unemployment rate of 7.3 percent 
and the current national unemployment- rate of 7.9 percent. Unemployment in'the Resort'SMSA has* 
remained consistently below the state and national levels during most of the past decade. 16 

Labor is relatively inexpensive in the Resort SMSA. For example, the average wage of production 
workers in the SMSA is. $7.23 per hour. This figure compares to the national average wage of $8.61 
per hour and to the state average wage of $7.47 per hour for production workers. Many firms have 
migrated to the area to take advantage of the supply of less expensive workers." Also, the' pleasant 
climate and recreationaf opportunities have made it easy for firms to attract professional, managerial, 
and technical employees from across* the nation. 17 . * • ' 

Many motels, restaurants, and retail stores that cater to an expanding tourist trade are located - 
in the Resort SMSA, especially in Resort City and its immediate surroundinc^These businesses 
employ a major proportion of persons in thettesort SMSA work force. However, the Jevels of 



15 * 

Sources of population data include the Annual Planning Report published by State Employment Security Agentf es 
- and reports'issued by regional planning commissions. 

; Employment-unemployment statistics for many metropolitan areas are Reported in the Labor Market Information 
~ Newsletter (or report) and other reports issued by a State Employment Security Agency. ^ . 

^Current-wage'rates for production workers in SMSAs^robably can be found in the.U-S. Departmenf of Labor** 
publication Employment and Earnings and in the B ureau of 4_abor Statistics publication Area Wage Surveys. ' r 

• . . i t 
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RESORT CITY, RESORT SMSA 

. P" ' ? ■ L > 

employment in these businesses are subject to rapid .fluctuations because the tourist trade is seasonal 
in nature. These businesses, especially the restaurants and motels/use proportionately more unskilled 
labor than other industries in the area, 

v 

„ Employment in the manufacturing sector is experiencing a steady growth. Aerospace, elec- 
tronic, and glass firms employ the majority of employees in rnanufacturing. The growth of mapu- 
facturing in the SMSA is'related to low energy costs, as well as to the availability of low-cost and 
reliable labor. 18 * * 



■Employers' Needs for Workers 

The Resort SMSA has 367 employers who employ three or more persons/ These 367 employers 
provide 94 percent of the jobsiif the SMSA. The majority of employees are in the manufacturing, . 
. services, government, gnd wholesale and retail trades industries. The remainder are employed in trans- 
portation, communications, construction, finance, insurance,real estate, and agriculture. Table 2 * 
shows the breakdown of the percentage of employment in the various industrial divisions in the 
Resort SMSA and contrasts this breakdown with employment in these industries, both statewide 
and nationally. - *, 

X 

Concentration indices are used to comparejemployment in Resort SMSA with state and national 
employment. An index of 1.00 indicates that employment in a locaf industry is equal to the national 
or statewide'proportion to which it is being compared. An index greater than 1.00 indicates a propor- 
tion that is greater than that nationally or statewide; and the converse is true if the index is less than 
1.00. For example, the concentration inde&^f 1.43 for Resort SMSAsompared to the national ; 
picturetfor wholesale and retail trade indicat* that there are 43 percent more workers in this indus- 
trial division in the SMSA than would be expdpfed on the basis of the national pattern. 

The pattern of employment by industrial division in the Resort SMSA affects the distribution * 
of occupational groups in this labor market area. Tattle 3 lists ten occupational groups and indicates 
the distribution of employment by groups for the* Resort SMSA and for the state and the nation. 
Concentration indices and estimates of growth and decline for each occupational grouping for the 
Resoi^ SMSA by 1985 are also included. 

• Irable4 lists nineteen specific occupations that recjuire less than a college degree as a prerequisite 
for employment and that are expected to have more than 100 job openings per year in the Resort 
SMSA through 1985. Estimated average annual number of openings for the period 1981-1985 also 
are presented in table 4.^ ^ * 

Table 5 rank orders the twenty occupations in the Resort SMSA that are expected to have the 
highest fates of growth for the period 1981-1985. It should be noted that some of the occupations 
with hfgh rates of grpwthjiave comparatively feW average annual openings. This is understandable 
because relatively few persons are employed.™ these particular occupations. For example, although 
the rate of growth of opticians and lens grinders is 117 percent in the Resort SMSA, the average 
artnual number of openings is only fourteen. This is because there are currently only 274 opticians 
and lens grinders in the SMSA. 



Most current information about employment jby industry can be found in the Labor Market Information News- 
letter issufed by State Employment Security Agencies. Greater detail may be found in County Business Patterns, 
a publication issued by the W.S. Department-of Commerce; however, the information is not as current as that in 
the Newsletter. 

) • * 
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TABLE 2 

Employment by Industrial Division, Resort SMSA 



Percentage of Total Employment 

Local % Statewide % National % 



Industrial Division s 

Transportation, \ 

Communication * 5 5 

Wholesale, Retail Trade 29 27 

Finance, Insurance, 

Real Estate * 7 5 , 

Services 29 " 25 

Government * 14 . 15 

Agriculture 1 3 

Mining 0.3 0.5 

Manufacturing • 13 14 

Construction 6 6 



5 
21 

' 5 
22 
17 
2 
1 
21 
5 



Concentration Index: 
Local/State Local /National 



1.00 
1,17 

1.40 
1.16 
.93 
.33 
.60 
.93 
1.00 



1.00 
t.43 

1.40 
1.32 
.82 
.50 
.30 
•62 
1.20 



- \ 



: 4 



\ 



T NOTE': This type of information can be found in the AnriSal Planning Report and the Labor Market Information 
Newsletter issued by a State Employment Security Agency. Concentratiorvindices can be calculated by the education 
agency. *• <> , 
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RESORT CITV, RESORT SMSA 



TABLE 3 

Patterns of Employment by Occupational Group, Resort SMSA 



Occupational 
Group 

Professional, 
Technical 

Managers, 

Officials, 

Proprietors 

Sales Workers 

Clerical Workers 

Crafts and 
Kindred Workers 

Operatives 

Service Workers 

Laborers (non-farm) 

Farm* Workers 



Percent of. Total Employment 
Local % Statewide % National % 



Concentration Indices 
Local/State Local/ National 



Growth Predicted 
to 1985 



12 


14 


16 


.86 


.75 


55% 


13 


12 


' 11 


1.08 


1.18* 


48% 


9 


9 „ 


» 

6 


1.0Q 


1.50 


32% 


20 


18 


18 


. -1.11 


• 1.11 


66% 


11 


i 

10 


. 13 


1.10 


.85 


28% 


12 


14 


15 


.86 


.80 


36% 


18 


16 


' 14 , 


1.12 


1.29 


. , . 71% • 


4 


4 


. 4 


1.00 


1.00 


29% 


1 ^ 


3 ' . 


. 3 


.33 


.33 


-8% 












(45% average 



\all occupations) 



"s 



NOTE: Patterns of employment for occupations are typically described in State Employment Security Agency publi- 
cations, which report occupational employment projections, both statewide and for selected labor market areas of a 
state. This information is sometimes found in the Annual Planning Report) which is also issued by this agency. Concen- 
tration indices can be calculated by the education agency. 
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TABLE 4 . 

> 

Average Annual Openings 1981-1985 



Occupations 



Secretaries - 
Sales Workers 
Waiter, Waitress 

1 Cashiers ' ' 

« 

Bookkeepers 
Truck Drivers . 
Typists 
Cooks, 
Assemblers 

Machine Operators 0 
Checkers, Examiners, Mfg. 
Carpenters, Apprentices 
Packers, Wrappers J 
Heavy Equipment Mechanics ', 
Licensed Practical Nurses 
Guards 

Delivery Route Workers * *. 
Auto Mechanics, Apprentices^* 
. Receptionists 



Average Annual Ope nings 

1,608 

• 1,192 

. N 674 : ' 
647 

:. . 483 

324 ; * « 

297 . 

261 V 
. 234 

198 

180 

173 

151 

138 

135 „ 

134 
'. 123 

* , 119 
. 107 



" JJ*l Average annual job openings f<y many occupations are presented in State Employment Security Agency 
pubhc^tionsthat report occupational employment projections, both statewide and for selected labor market areas* 
' ' of a state. Tffis kind of infprmation may also be found in the Annual Planning Report that is issued by this agency. 

T :. ' 
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RESORT CITY, -RESORT SMSA 



TABLE 5 * 



f 



Top 20 Occupations in terms of Rate of Growth 



Occupations 



Estimated Rate 
of .Growth 1981*1985 
(as a percentage) 



Average Annual 
Openings 



Dental Hygienist 


oUU 






47 


Data Processing Machine Repair 






♦ 


32 


Clerical Assistant. Social Welfare 


zuu 






12 


Chi Idea re Workers . « 


t I oo 


1 




84 


LPNs 


IQI 


*• 




135 


Health Record Technician * 


i en 
lOU 








Teacher Aides 

* * * 


145 




- 


yo 


Boarding, Lodging Housekeepers 

* 


133 








Job, Die Setters, Metal 


125 






13 


Animal Caretakers 


ft 123 






54 


Dental Assistants 


120 




» 


75 


Opticians, Lens Grinders 


! 117, 






14 


. Receptionists • 


112 






107 


Nurses Aides, Orderlies 


109 




r ,= 


84 


.Legal Secretaries 


104 






68 


Lodging Quarters Cleaners 


103 






94 


Chemical Technicians 


100 






* 


Billing Clerks 


100 






52 


Ushers: Recreation, Amusement 


100 


V 


* 


17 



NOTE: Rates of growth in the number of job openings for a number of occupations is reported in State Employment 
Security Agency publications that report occupational employment projections, both statewide and for selected labor 
market areas t)f a state. * ' 



* Less than ten openings per year 
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RESORT CITY, RESORT SMSA 



TSefore proceeding with the context description for Resort City, Resort SMSA, it is important 
to point out that the employment demand data preferred in tables 4 and 5 are projections of job 
openings that have been developed oh the basis of certain wsumptions. A recent publication by the 
U.S. Department of Labor summarizes and explains the effects of the major assumptions undeF 
which most governmental projections of employment demand are generated. 

Users of these data should be aware that the projections represent the level of 
< employment required to produce an amount of goods and services implied by 
the Bureau's projections of the economy. • 

. . These projections are based on certain assumptions. Some of the assumptions 
v^^are quantitative, such as the size oTthe population and tfctabor force, and the * " 
rate of unemployment. Others are qualitative, such asthoseconcerning the * 
institutional framework of the American economy; economic, social, techno- 
logical, and scientific trends; and the fiscal and monetary policies of the govern- 
ment. * 

. . . Some of the assumptions that have significant effects on»the projections, 
such as how energy needs of the United States -will be met . . . cannot be made 
with precision because of the considerable uncertainty about the availability * 
of certain types of energy. The result wfTl depend largely on the policies of 
future administrations and the actions of foreign governments. Variations 
between the assumptions used by BLS and actual events, of course, will result 
in errors in the projections, and users are advised to evaluate these assumptions 
in any use of these projections. 

It should be noted that the estimates of average annual openings do not include 
occupational transfers. When workers change occupations, they create openings 
in their old occupation and increase the supply.of workers in the new one. 
Research has shown that occupational transfers are a larger source of job open- 
ings than economic growth and replacement needs combined. As a result of the 
^mission of occupatibrjal transfers^thffestimates of annual openings may under- 
estimate the demand among thg^arious occupations-particularly in some occu- 
pations with a high level of occupational transfers. / 

Estimates of future occupatiohal.demand comprise only half the information 
needed to evaluate employment Rrospects. To get the complete picture, 
individuals must know not only how many jobs wHI be available, but also how ' 
many people will seek those jobs. 1=or each occupation, supply estimates should s • 
include (1) the number of persons completing training specifically designed to • * . 
prepare them for work in that occupation, (?) the number completing related 
% training, (3) the proportion completing training who will seek jobs in the 
occupation, (4) the nfimber of persons currently not in the labor force who are 
qualified and who will seek jobs, (5) the number of immigrants who are qualified, 
and (6) the effect that changes in relative wages may have on each of the above 
categories. - > 

The reliability of supply estimates varies among occupations. In general, the 
best data are, available for ocxupations requiring specific training programs. The m 
supply of physicians, for 'example, can be estimated with^ a high degree of con- 
fidence. Entry is Hmited.to graduates of U.S: medicM schools and qualified 

/ • i\ [ 
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RESORT CITY, RESORT SMSA 



immigrants. And virtually all graduates and qualified immigrants become 
physicians. Hovireven for many occupations-even .those requiring formal 
training-data on completions and eatry rates are limited, making accurate 
, , estimates of supply impossible.--. . .' — 

Education and training officials use occupational Supply and demand inform 
mation'in planning and-evaluating programs. In fact, Congress has specified in 
legislation that government training programs and vocational education should 
be planned on the basls of information on employment prospects. Because 
the data'in this bulletin reflect the national situation, it cannot be the sole 
basis for state apd local area planning. Nevertheless,, persons responsible for 
evaluating training programs cannot ignore national projections in a nation 
where workers frequently rjiove from one area to another. Because of this ' - 
mobility, the National Commissions Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics questioned the desirability of planning vocational education solely 
on the basis of the job prospects in asjhgll community. I 



Jo meet the need for local data/ the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation 
with the Employment and Training Administration and State Employment 
Security Agencies, conducts the Occupation I Employment Statistics program. 
Under this program, occupational projections are prepared by state agencies, 
using procedures developed by BLS. 19 \ 

I Wr * V in this chapter discusses the importance of planned interagency coordination and collab- 
oration as a means to (1) acquire, Ihterpretrand apply the best available employment supply and 
demand information and (2) assess the contribution and effectiveness of vocational education pro- 
grams in providing training that relates.to the kinds ol^jbbs that are available • • 

v • 
/ ' 

Peoples' Needs for Job Skills 

There is little information available about what kinds of training are desired by the population" 
of the Resort SMSA. Onthe other hand^here is information that suggests that certain groups in the 
community ha^ot shared in^ts economic growth.^F or example, about 13'percent of all persons 
in Resort ar»6on^dered to be living at or below the poverty level. Approximately two-thirds of . / 
these persons^ nd^whties. The active file of the local stattf employment service office indicates 
that of thosap^^s^4Wft-group who are seeking employment, ^5 percent are oh welfare. In addi- 
tion, feWapplicanVrfdm this group of person? seem to 'find continuous substantial, gainful employ- 
ment fevel>4fthey are referred to an employer. The facts indicate that the poor in the area are much 



more 



cvciKMuicy are feierrea to an employer, i ne Tacts indicate that the poor in the area are much 
likely tobe chronically unemployed, and they are in need of skills that will qualify them, or 
increase thejr ability to-compete, for stable employment. 20 '« * 



JJ.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Projections and Timing Data t980 Edition 
Bulletin 2052 {Washington, DC: Government Panting Office, 1980), pp. 1-3. This publication contains detailed ' ' 
statistics of future demand for nearly 240 orfupationS. These data were developed during the research for the 
a * 1980^81 Occupational Outlook Handbookfouotlshed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

^Statistics abouteconomically 'dlpdvantaged pftrsons % can be found in table 91 of the Employment Security Auto- 
rpatwl Reporting System, ^ which is awilable oh request from the.State Employment Security Agency. Such statistics 
4 can also be derived fromtcaseload information from coifhty welfare offices. 



RESORT CITY, RESORT SMSA 



The cost of living has skyrocketed in the Resort SMSA. As a result, many families are required • 
to have more than one wage earner. Although statistics are difficult to come by, the local *office,of- 
the State Employment Security^Ajency estimates that about 225 homemakers will be displaced and 
will be entering the Resort SMSA work force. That office also estimates that nearly 200 of these 
• persons will be without significant job skills. 21 . 

' , 

During the past twelve months, fourteen employers serving on vocational education advisory 
and craft committees have indicated an interest in upgrading skills of many of ^heir present employees 
because of technological changes in their businesses or industries. The specific kinds of training 
desired by employers and the number of employees who might be interested in upgrading their skills 
are not fully known at this time. 

4 

System Capacity to Meet Needs for Training . 

At the secondary level, there is a total of nine comprehensive high schools in Resort, Franklin" 
and Washington Counties. At the pdstsecondary level, there is Resort City Community College Adult 
vocational education programs are offered by Resort City public schools. 

Compared to the state averages, the percentage Of persons who are enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams in grades nine through twelve and in the community college is quite low. This is due to two 
factors: (1) the relative affluence of the SMSA has historically been associated with a large percentage 
of high school students making plans for college, rather thanjor employment directly from school, 
and (2) the rapid expansion of the school-age population has put a continuing construction and ' ' 
financial burden on the school systems in all three counties, especially in Resort County. 

* 

, Atthe, present, time, it does not appea; that there are many occupations for which an excessive 
number of students are being trained. Table 6 lists the scope of specific occupational education pro- 
grams in the Resort S.MSA and compares the number of completers \vith the estimated number of 
job openings in the area. ^ 

Training-related placement rates for vocational education programs are relatively high at the 
Cdmmunity College. 22 About 75 percent of thbsgjcompleting training and seeking employment 
find training-related employment. The lowest rate Is 62 percent for the drafters program; the highest 
rate is-94 percent for the secretarial science program. The'training-related placement rate for all 
program completers at the secondary level is 63 percent. *j » 

The various local advisory committees for vocational education in the SMSA have indicated 
that vocational education programming should be expanded. There seems to be sufficient employer 
demand and student interest to double or triple enrollments in some of the'programs. Currently 
there are long lists of people waiting to enroll in quantity food production programs at the.high' 
schools and in the hospitality management course at Resort,Comrhunity College. However, a lack of * 



21 •* • A • * 1 

In addition to tiata from the State Employment Security Agency, various state agencies having women's bureau$ 
% may be sources of information about displaced homemakers. Also, other local agenciessuohas CETA and social 
service agencies may have data about displaced homemakers. 

22 N* * 

Data about training-related placements of program completers can be obtained from local education agencies if 
they collect such data. Statewidkand sometimes regional placement data are available from state divisions of 
vocational education. Statewide Ata-are also found in the Vocational Education Data (and Reporting) System 
(VEDS) operated by the National r C6nter for Education Statistics. 
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Vocational Education Programs in Resort City SMSA 



Program 

• Pro'duction Agriculture 

Ornamental 'Horticulture 

GeneraPMerchandise 

Hospitality Management 

Secretarial/Business 
Office Occupations 



lit * 



Accounting and Computer 
Filing/Office Machines * 

J 

Computer Programmer 
Nujj^ Aide/Orderly 
ftuto Mechanic* 

„ Heating ~& Air Conditioning ■ : 

^ Supervision, Management Level 

'Construction Trades 
• Carpentry 

Quantity Food Production * 
Welding & Cutting * 
Drafting 



.-a 





Completers/ 




Liocation* 


• Year 


R,P 


• 42 . 


W,CC 




R,F,W 








CC 


^ 14 




> 


..R,F,W 


* • 73 


■ R,W,CC 


58 


R 


. .17 




15- 


R 


18- 


R,F 


' , 37 


R 


21 






CC 


17 


\ 




F 


' 14 


W - 


19 - 


R,W 


' 37 


R 0 




w,cc 


39 



' Average Annual Job , 
'Openings/Year in Field 



56 (farmer, farm worker) 
. 88 (gardener, grounds.keeper) 
820 (csghier, buyer, route worker) 
• ^8^wburant, cafe, bar) 

1,869 (ftl^Wy' typist, and rela.ted) 

483 (bookkeeper) 

137 (file clerks, billing) ,, 

48 '(computer programmer) 

84 (nurse's aide, orderly) r 

^1 19 (auto mechanics and * 
apprentices) 

72 (air conditioning, heating, 
. l t refrigeration mechanic) 

89 (blue-collar worker A ^ 9 
supervisors) 

55 (construction laborers) 

>173 (carpenters and apprentices) 

251 (cooks, except privatp) , 

88 (welders, tlame cutt<ffif . 



92 (drafters) 



fa 



-v. > 



N0TE t \ ^ in a 51 "™™ through three are from educational agencies. The last column dealing with average 
annual \ob openings is available for many.fabpr market areas in occupational employment projections reports issued 
- by .State [Employment Security Agencies. 

* R * Resort County-secondary levelprograms only" * ' 

F =s |nfe)kHn County-Secondary level programs only y • 

W^ WKhington County-secondary level programs only } ♦ * 

♦ CC * Resort Community College—postsecondary programs * , 



RESORT CITY/ RESORT SMSA 



money will limit the extent to which existing program* can be expanded of new programs started in 
the near future. The rapid growth in the elementary school age population over the last few years 
has caused most of the schooisystetps in the SMSA to give their highest priority for funding to 
.building and remodeling elementary school buildings. The tax base has expanded but the rise of 
population growth and inflation leaves most of the school systems in the SMSA with continuing 
financial difficolties. ^ A t . s • 



4. 
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RURALTOWN, JONES COUNTY 



Contextjfor Employment 

Ruraltpwniis'a town of 6,900 perspjj&affa the only, incorporated community in Jones County 
population 20,000, The nearest metropolitan ajea.is Junction City, 1 75 milds to the west. The ' 
. population of Ruraltown. has declined about 8 bercent since 1970. The population of fifteen- to 
, nineteen-year-olds remains approximately stablfc whereas the population of twenty- to sixty-five^ 
year-oldshas been slowly decreasing. *** I 

' ~ % 
The work force in Jones County^some 8,500 persons, has beeh declining and getting older 
.. since the 1 960s. Young people tend to leavfe the area after leaving*high school to take jobs in 

Junction City and'the severalother metropolitan areas of the state.' The number of jobs that are • 
available in the region has slowly decreased as the primary industry, pulpwood processing, becomes 
more capital intensive. The unemployment rate in Ruraltown currently stands at 11 ;9 percent 
which is approximately 5.7 percent higher than the state average of 6.2 percent. There has typically 
over .the years, been a.signjficantly higher rate of unemployment in Ruraltown than in most other 
areas of the state. 23 * " * 

* • ' • ' ' 

Wages in Ruraltown for production workers average about $4.80 per hoar. This rate is well - 
below average for the state ($6.49 per hour) and is very much lower than the average for all produc- 
^ tion workers in the .United States ($8.50 per hour). Low wag^e levels'would seem to be a factor that 

might attract new iDdjwtries into the region, but the low skill and education levelsUf workers in 
. , . - Ruraltown and jthe surrounding region have not been conducive to attracting prospective employers. 

* 

* Employers' Need forWorkers * 

The tocal econpmy is dominated by Johnson Paper, lnc.,,which employs 2,000 persons or 
approximately a third of the work force in the county. The next largest employers are the school 
system and the county.gbvernmer>t,.both of which account for about 800 employees.. Small retail 
and service businesses and home farms are the other major sources of employment in the area. 
^ / ab,e 7 depicts the distribution of employment by industrial division>for Jones County. The data 

; in table 7 indicate that the ja/gest number of jobs are in manufacturing. About 90 percent of the * 
o persons employed in manufacturing work for Johnson Paper and, therefore, Johnson vitally affects 
the economy of Ruraltown and the surrounding, region. 24 *. ""- 



' 23 ' •* * t 

Local offices of a State EmploymentSecurity Agency (or the state office) can provide estimates of unemployment 
and the size of the labor force for counties.- . • • 

Information about wages and the distribution of employment may or may not be-avaifeblp or may be incomplete 
for areas of a state in-which population density is quite low and there is little employment Local business and trade 
- , group$ r chambers of commerce, and similar-sources^will need to be consulted to obtain wade and employment — 
• ^information. ; ^ , ft * . * « » * « 



RESORT CITY, RESORl^SMSA 



TABLE 7 T 
Eiffployirfent by Industrial Division, Jones County 



Division 

Transportation/Communication 
Wholesale, Retail Trades 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Services 

Government (including education) 
Agriculture 

Mining " +*> 

Manufacturing * 
Construction 



Number Employed 
iRounded) 



. TOTAL 



150 
1,650' 
' 250 
1,800. 
" 850 
500 
0 

3,100 
200 

8,500 „ 



Percentage 
of Total 

1.8 
19.4 

2.9 
21.2 
10.0 

5.9 

•o.o 

36£ 

'2.3 

°I00.0 



NOTE; The Labor Market Information Newsletter published by the State Employment Security Agency is or 
source of such information. County Business Patterns, a publication ol the U.S. Department of Commerce, is 
alternative but less up-to-date source 
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RURALTOWN, JONES COUNTY 

*c 



, Most workers in Ruraltown and the surrounding region are employed as unskilled labprers. 
Woodpulp processors make up the largest number of unskilled workers. The state employment 
security office located4n Ruraltown has estimated (based on a review of job orders placed with it » 
by employers during the past 24 months) that only five occupations will have more than twenty- 
five ogenmgs per year, all conditions affecting employment remaining constant. These occupations 
are pulpworker (seventy-five openings per year), sales clerks (sixty openings.per year), school teabhers 
(twenty-seven openings per year), typists (thirty-five openings per year), and waiter/waitress (twenty- 
eight openings per year). 26 

There is little evidence of any Kpcal shortages of MurSffiwever, from the perspective of the 
Jones CountyJJevelopmenl^ommission (which is invdied in trying to interest industries in locating 
here), there is an obvious shortage of persons in Ruraltdwh and the surrounding region who are 
qualified to meet the needs of the industries that are showing the most rapid growth in other parts 
of the state. This is a real concern because the pulpwood industry is becoming less labor intensive 
and mpre automated. ^ * 

At Johnson Paper the work force has dropped from 3,100 in 1973 to 2,800-today. This industry 
Is also subject to considerable foreign competition, which raises the possibility of plant closings and 
periodic layoffs of workers. 

Given. the limited scope of employment opportunities in Ruraltown and the surrounding region 
concerned citizens have express^ the opinion that young people should be made aware of the labor 
•market needs of Junction City, to which many local people move even though it is some distance 
away. For this reason, some discussion of the employment opportunities in Junction City is in order 
here. V I ■ * . • • 

v , . * . - • 

Junction City isthecounty seat of Tumbull County. Turnbull and the three surrounding counties 
have a total population of x 150,000 and a labor force of 52,000. Junction City is a manufacturing 
center of some importance^ the state. It has a high concentration of employers in the nonelectrical 
machinery industry. In fact.'nianufacturing accounts for about 55 percent of the jobs in the Junction 
City SMSA. Table 8 lists the number of occupations in the Junction City SMSA in which 500 or more 
persons are employed and estimates of annual numbers of job openings in.these occupations. 26 

Junction City has an unemployment rate of only 5.1 percent. In addition, employmrfrt oppor- 
tunities are relatively good. Shortages are developing in manufacturing occupations as very large 
employensyfrom the two adjoining states lure away local employees with>high wage offers. The Junction 
City office of the State Employment Security Agency receives frequent job ©rders for semiskilled * . 
manufacturing and clerical workers. To sum up, Junction City has a good potentiator absorbing 
young people frorrrthe Ruraltown area into its labor market. 



Peoples' Needs for Job Skills 
About 30 percent of the Ruraltown Coijnty populatipn is classified as economically disadvan- 



"V 

of the 

taged on thelgrounds of low family tncdme. Many famines are_cur^ently receiving public assistance, 



^Published estimates of job openings are not likely to be available for areas like Ruraltown. « 



( 



2 *Q7eAnnuaf Planning Report issued by ^ State Employment Security Agency is one source for SMSA labor force 
ancralernographie information. 
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TABLE 8 - 
Occupations Employing More than 500 Persons, Junction City. SMSA 

• - ■ \ ■ : . 

n„,, M t;„r» * Number Employed Est Annual Number 

Occupations . • (Rounded) ofJob Qpenings 



Managers and Officials 



3,400 - 250 



Assemblers ' 1#7 j 0 - ' m * 

Salespersons » 1,410 - 12p ^ 



Sales Clerks N 



Supervisors, Foremen nnn 

General^lerks ^ ' 1,010 

Drill Press/Boring Operators 880 

Truck Drivers " ' qjq 

Electrical Engineers f - 860 

Secretaries 1 q2q 

Punch Press Operators ^ * % 750 " 

Mechanics, Automotive • , 700 

W^ iters, Waitresses ^ • ♦ Q50 

Janitors/ Porters, Cleaners ^ 640 

Cashierk N / ggg 

Order Filers > n 55Q 

Lathe/Turning Operators* Z 500 



1,220 135 

70 



90 
90 

105 
55, 

.80 
85 
65 

120 
90 
75 
50 




^uT^u ™M^P*'°nal tthployment Projections reports for a state and various labor market areas of a state are 
published by the State Employment Security Agency and are a source for. tfo informa£i^y»ntained in this table. 
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RURALTOWN, JONES COUNTY 



bOt the situation is expected to worsen if I he. unemployment rate gets any higher. Most of the 
economically disadvantaged persons of working age in Ruraltown County are high school dropouts. 27 

System Capacity to Meet Employer and Student Needs 

There is one public institution in the.county that offers vocational education." Ruraltown high 
school offer's secondary- level vocational agriculture and home economics. The nearest area vocational- 
technical school is forty miles and three counties away. There are no proprietary schools within 
seventy-five miles of Ruraltown. _ *~ 

Although Ruraltown has previously considered expanding its vocational education programs to 
serve adults, the school system cannot do so without generating more funds to support such programs 
This would require increasing property taxes, and this has not been popular with homeowners or with 
Johnson Paper. 



27 • » 

Information about the economically disadvantaged living in sparsely populated areas can sometimes be obtained 
from county welfare departments and from local or regionaLplanning 'commissions. . 
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NEEDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Determining inhere are needs for implementing or modifying the scope of existing vocational 
education is a nfcoSsary step in deciding if a vocational education plan should be developed or 
revised^The needs for implementing or modifying vocational education can be determined from an ' 
analysis of information that is derived from the answers to at l^ast four questions: * 

• • Are there (or will there litety be) short-*and/or long-term needs for trained workers by 
employers in the community, region, or state; and if there are needs for trained workers 
how many are needed and with what kinds of skills? 

• Are there adequate numbers of persons who are likely to need, desire, and profit from 
vocational education to warrant continuing or implementing training programs? \ 

• Can the community or region maintain support for quality vocational education programs 
j|hat meet the needs of employers and persons who need skills? / '* 

• Is vocational education the only or the best alternative for meeting demands for labor" 
given the economic, social, and demographic characteristics of the community or region 
served by the education agency? 

One can use the context description as a basis for answering these four questions. 

Although labor market and educational information serves as a basis for determining needs for 
vocational education,;the interpretation of such information always involves value judgments about 
the importance or implications of this information. Thus, given the scenarios of Resort and Ruraltown, 
jt is possible to come to different conclusions about the needs for vocational education in these areas. ' 

One could conclude that there are obvious needs for expanding vocational education in Resort 
given the continuing growth of tjhe SMSA population. Evidence of increased demands for trained 
workers, evidence of student interest jn vocational education that is not met by present training pro- 
grams, and the presence of a largknumber of persons who are unemployed, underemployed, or 
receiving public assistance attest to n^eds for vocational education. 

On the other hand, ome could argue that even if all these fac^s are true, the supply of trained 
persons to meet current and future needs of employers could be more efficiently met by at least 
two strategies other than implementing new vocational education programs or expanding existing 
ones. These two strategies include (a) offering incentives (e.g.„ bonuses, tax breaks) to persons who 
have the skills needed by employers as a way of inducing them to move to the Resort area, and (bL 
using vocational education personnel to assist employers in operating their own training programs. 

In the case of Ruraltown, the context description might lead one to concjude that because 
there are so few jobs available for semiskilled and skilled workers in Ruraltown and its immediate 
surroundings, there would be no real incentive to the population to avail themselves of vocational 
education. Alto, because so many younger persons in the Ruraltown area are leaving for more indus- 
trialized areas of the state, planning to expand vocational education would not be practical or ' 
necessary. 

On thfi-other hand, if the.Ruraltown area is to improve its economic and social conditions, new 
industries and small businesses must be induced to locate in the region. Tlfe availability of good voca- 
tional training facilities might provide the Jones County Development Commission with the kind of 
incentive that might encourage employers to locate in the r^egi*u£ urther^ itks commonly believed 
that school dropouts in the region feel unprepared vocatiortal|^frisk moving.to other parts of the 
state. If they had the kinds of skills that could assure them jpHfi^loyment in the Junction City 
SMSA or other parts of the state, they might leave Ruraltowrnn greater numbers. This, in turn, 
might reduce the levels of unemployment and poverty in the? region. 

- 33 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
Part II - The Mission Statement for Vocational Education 

The next step in long-range vocational education planning is to develop a description of the 
mission for vocational education. This sectibn describes the nature of a mission description and 
provides examples of ways in which labor market information strongly influences the formulation 
of a mission description. A mission description should contain at least five components: 

1. A statement of the mandated and education agency formulated intents for 
vocational education, and the priorities it accorcls them 

2. Legislative and institutional constraints to implementing intents for 
vocational education 

3. An identification of the population or populations that are eligible to enroll 

in vocational education, along with a description of the population or J 
populations that will receive priority consideration for program planning 
purposes 

v 4. A statement of the instructional purposes for vocational education 
programs that are to be offered 

5. A description of program needs, goals, and objectives 



. The following discussion focuses on formulating a mission description using each of these five 
components. 1 

♦ 

Statement of Intents and Their Constraints 

Federal vocational education legislation since 1963 has promoted two national labor market 
intents for vocational educations Both of these intents have either been incorporated into or recog- 
nized in the planning processes of most, if not afll; state and local education agencies. These two 
labor market intents are-^ 

• Increasing efficiencies in labor rowkfitijperations by proyiding training that respond^o 
occupational'skills shortages ^ 

• Improving equity in opportunities for employment by'promoting greater access to 
quality vocational education for all person^who desire and can profit from such training 

Decreasing rates of productivity, an increasing incidence of structural unemployment, and 
serious occupational skills shortages^ a number of industries have influenced Congress to delegate 
a role to vocational education to increase efficiencies in labor market operations. As an expression 
of the federal intent that vocational education should play a role in improving efficiencies in labor 
market bperations, the Education Amendments.of 1976 require states seeking federal support for 
vocational .education to use the best available employment data in planning and evaluating training 
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programs. In addition, the Education Amendments^ 1976 call for the establishment of occupa- 
tional information systems to jneet the common needs for planning and operating vocational educa- 
tion programs, and of administering agencies under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

Information about the labor market also served as an important basis for the federal intent that 
vocational education play a role in improving equity in opportunities for employment. This informa- 
tion indicated that there continues to be unacceptable levels of unemployment and/or underemploy- 
ment among minorities, youth, women, displaced homemakers, and persons with limited English- 
speaking ability. 

* • * 

Although the two federal legislative intentyfor vocational education programs have existed 
since 1963, the priority given each of them in various pieces of legislation has shifted. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave 
priority to equity concerns. The Education Amendments of 1976 (Ti\)e II) give a greater emphasis 
to the intent of increasing efficiencies in labor market operations. Th'e shift in legislative priorities 
is reflected in changes of language in declarations of purpose and in the provisions for planning, 
evaluation, and the development of state plans in these Acts and Amendments. 

Information about the labor-market is a basis for the reordering of the two federal legislative 
labor market intents for vocati^ial education. Concern over the fate and state of the economy and 
the increasing awareness of theexistence of limited federal resources available for education and 
training purposes have also played an important role in the shifting of these priorities. 

Many state and local education agencies concur with the Congress that vocational education 
should address the intent of increasing efficiencies in labor market operations particularly by provid- 
ing training that is closely related to the kinds of jobs available in the community, region, or state in ■ 
which training takes place. As a result, many state divisions of vocational education avail themselves, 
or assist in the preparation of, and/or disseminate projections of job openings (employment demand')* 
in occupations that are appropriate for vocational education. Evidence of employment demand 
usually functions as an important factor to be considered in the program Approval and funding 
processes of many state divisions of vocational education. 

State and local education agencies that want to improve equity in opportunities for employ- ' 
ment must also consider employment demand data when planning vocational education programs. 
However, in implementing thejntent to improve equity in opportunities for employment, it is 
especially important for education agencies to obtain information about the labor market experi- 
ences eft disadvantaged and handicapped persons. Such information can be obtained from employers, 
unions, handicapped persons themselves, and others. 

The results of follOw-up studies about the labor market experiences of former vocational edu- 
cation students can sometimes reveal some unintended consequences of training directed to improv- 
ing equity and can suggest the nfeed for reconsidering or redirecting present programming. An 
example of this situation is provided by Baldwin, who points out that there are: 

occupations for which employment projections are stable, but which ire large * 
sources of job openings because of reoJaGement needs. Important among these ' 
jobs, both in terms ofemployment a*wel[ as instances of vocational programs, * 
are the office clerical occupations disproportionately filled by worfien. The 
annual availability of new workers graduating 'from programs helps keep pay and 
. status of these jobs low, whiph encourages exit after a few years. Preparation for 
office clerical work through vocational programs may.be viewed as a "defensive" 



- strategy by young women who anticipate intermittent labor force participation. . 
The extent of occupational stereotyping and direction of girls into office 
clerical'programs has been of particular concern to the Commission [National 
Commission for Employment Policy] in its study of disadvantaged women.? 8 

, , Constraints to Implementing 
Labor Market Intents 

♦ 

' The ability of an education agency to plan effectively to implement its stated labor market 
intents for vocational education is usually constrained by one or more conditions, either internal or 
external or both. Some common conditions include the following: 

• Community norms and expectations for vocational education can go counter to arr education 
agency's stated intents for vocational education. Community norms and expectations 

. translate into funding and policy support (or lack of it) for vocational education programs. 
For example, there are communities that are unwilling or resistant to changing their 
existing patterns of social and economic inequities with respect to minorities* or women. 
These communities are not likely to actively support an education agency that promotes 
equity in employment by encouraging greater access of such groups into quality vocational 
education programs. * • 

• Funding pro visions in vocational education legislation sometimes act as disincentives to 
an education agency's labor market intents for vocational education. Set-aside provisions 
in the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and in the Education 
Amendments of 1976 (Title II) have been effective as incentives to consciousness-raising 
among educational agencies in promoting the federal intent forihiproving equity. Oathe 
other hand, the provisions for state and local matching (or overmatching) of % federal funds 
for this intent have served, in many instances, as effective disincentives tto the implemen- 
tation of the equity intent * 

Documenting what are perceived to be constraints that are likely to adversely affect the imple- 
mentation of an education agency's labor market intents for vocational education can be helpful 
when the time tomes to evaluate the effectiveness of planning and to redirect a long-range plan. 

■\ ^* Ns ^ 

Populations to be Served 

* * • 

Education agencies provide vocational education in order to meet the needs of employers for 
trained workers and the needs of people for job skills. Planning instructional programs to meet these 
two needs is not, however, a simple matter. In order to determine'which populations will be given 
what priorities to vocational education planning, it will be necessary first to deal with a paradox. If 
the needs of employers for skilled workers are given a priority in the vocatiorlal education planning . 
process, this priority will, to some extent, influence which groups will be served. On the other hand, 
if the needs of various groups for job skills are given a priority in the vocational education planning 
process, this priority will have some influence on which emplpyers or occupations will be served. 



o« ' J i _ 

^Stephen E. Ba\dw\n^)ccupationaf Projections for-Vocationaf Education, Briefing Paper (Washington J)C: 
National Commissfon for Employment Policy, 1981), p. 4. Also see, National Commission for Empfyment 
Policy, Increasing the Earnings of Disadyantaged Women, Report No. 1 1 (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office/1981). * 
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Planning to deal with this paradbx is likely to be complicated by the presence of a number of 
value-laden issues. Some examples of such issues.arethe following: - «- 

• Should everyone who wants to participate in vocational education have an opportunity to 
do so? > ^ 

• Should certain. groups receive preferential treatment in vocational education because of 
their success, or lack of it, in the labor "market? . * 

• Should vocational education programs strive to operate "high-quality" programs by 
selecting for enrollment those persons who are most likely to do well and meet employers' 
expectations? - 

In formulating a statement of 'populations to be served, an education agency might consider the 
inclusion of the fbllbwing topics: 

• A general description of the populations that could be served by vocational education 
programs y 

• A summary statement of the needs of p'ebple in the community or regfon for job skiUs 
and the needs of various employers for trained workers, and the sources of information , 
upon which the summary statement is based^ * * 

• An identification of specif ied groups that require job skills and their vocationally relevant 
characteristics, and thrf rationale for including the specified groups in the statement of 
populations to be served 

• The labor market intents to be served by providing these populations with vocational 
education, and the rationale for doing so * 

i • The practices '6y which these populations wi^I be enrolled in vocational education pro- 

grams, and the rationale for these practices 

The description- of populations to be served by vocational education provides a basis«fbr under- 
standing how an educatton agerfcy strives to accommodate the needs of people for job skills, the 
needs of employers ftfr trained workers, and the efducation agency's professed labor market intents 
for vocational education* An education agency might elect, for example, to stress equal access to all 

•persons who are at leastpighteen years of age and Who reside in specific counties of the state. The 
agency might choose to stress equal access on the assumption that, by doing so, a sort of parity is, 

». „ r will be, reached between Jhe achievement of economic equity for students While meeting employers' 
- Ctefeds for workfers. The education agency might election the other hand, to stress limited access to 
vocational education by restricting enrollments by using testing procedures or by prescribing levels 
of educational achievement. In this case, the.agency mayjeel that Jimiting access to "the most • a 
appropriate" students can ultimately be more beneficial to future employers because they would 
receive a "better" product. Such a program sets 'a higher priority on achieving efficiencies than on 
the intent for equity. 

An explicit statement of the populations to be served and the labor market intents for serving 
them is also important as a basis for selecting and interpreting labor market information in the 
planning and evaluation procfess^lFor example, employment demand data must be complemented 
. by other labor market data about employer hiring practices and locations of available job opportu- 
nities if ah agency is promoting equity for economically disadvantaged minority youth. The state- 
ment of the populations to be sejfved also helps to focus on particular kinds of pontext conditions 
that need tp be examined in planning which occupations will be considered fontraining purposes. 
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For example, if 3n education agency decides to provide vocational education to in/ier-city 
disadvantaged persons, it is,belpful to have information about the locations of potential employers 
and the existence (and costs) of public transportation between the inner city and places of jwtential 
employment. There are instances where demands for trained workers exist and trained disadvantaged 
persons are available to fill job vacancies. However, lack of public transportation or its costs have . ' 
made it difficult if not impossible for them to acquire employment. ' 

The reader can refer to the brief descriptions of Resort and Ruraltown to get some idea about 
.how contexts, needs, and intents for vocational education, (and the. labor market information used 
in formulating these statements) can influence the choices of populations to be served. 

Labol- market information plays an important role in^elping education agency planners and 
administrators describe and provide a rationale for the populations to be served by vocational educa- 
tion. The descriptions of populations and the rationale for serving them tan be derived from a review 
•of an agency's context description, needs for, and labor market intents-if such statements exist or 
are reasonably up-to-date. If this is (lot the case, the agency can still use available pubjished and ' 
judgmental information about the needs of employers for trained workers and of people for job . 
skills to formulate a less systematically derived statement and rationale for populations to be served. 

9 C 

Statement of Program Purposes /* * % . b % 

/ % 

When developing a long-range plan for vocational education, there is a neeci to'disjinguish 
between iJD'a statement of purposes for vocational education as a kind of eduction and (2) a 
description of the instructional purposes for different voational education programs. It is appropriate 
to develop a statement of purposes for vocationaLeducation if the objective is to distinguish voca- 
tional education from general education. This statement serves as the philosophical basis for justify-.* 
ing the value of, and need for, a particular kind of educationatprogrammihg. On the other hand,' if 
the objective is to explain the relationship between employment ends forin§truction and the organi- 
zation pf curricula as a means to that end, it is appropriate to develop a statement of the4nstruc- ' 
tional purposes for vocational education programs. 

For program planning purposes, it is most important to be explicit akout the instructional 
purposes for vocational education. Tf^re are two Ijasic instructional purposes for vocational educa- * 
tion programs: . 

1. To teach nonoccupatibnally specif ic empfoyability skBis-basic acaderpic, interpersonal, 
career awareness, and decision-making skills tfjat are useful fortsecunng and retaining 
employment * . 

_ . * *** * , 

2. To teach occup^\o^\\^ec\i\c employment skills that are requiredfor obtaining or 
retaining a job, advancing oneself in a particular occupation, or transferring to a 
related one - , . * 

In practice, almost every vocational education program addresses both of these purposes. Haw- 
ever, the relative emphasis given to each of the two purposes will vary from program to program; 
depending on the labor market intents for them and the populations to be served. The^dministrator 
and/or planner should determine the relative emphasis of each of these purposes before planning for 
specific Instructional programs. ; * j 



The reason that it is important.for an education agency to define the instructional purposes 
for vocational education programs is that these purposes provide a ra'tiona [.basis for selecting and 
analyzing the best available labor ..market information for use in making decisions about what 
programs to implement or modify. For example, labor market data in the form of current'and 
projected lumbers of job openings in different occupations will be of greater importance for 
program decision making where the purpose for a program is primarily to teach occupational^ 
specific employment skills than if the primary purpose is to teach employability skills. 



HOW WILL WE GET THERE? 
Part III - Program Needs, Goals, and Objectives 

PROGRAM NEEDS 

The program needs, goals, and objectives-that put into operation an agency's mission W 
vocational education should be specified. There are at least three kinds of program needs that are 
typically addressed in planning for vocational education. These are (1) program growth needs 
(2) program quality needs, and (3) program, support needs. 29 Labor market Information (e g ' 
employment information and labor market experiences of employers and former students) can 
play an important role in determining the nature and extent of these program needs. Sortie of the 
ways-m which labor market information can be useful in formulating program growth and program 
quality needs are described in the next section. 

Program Growth Needs 

Vocational education has continujid to receive reasonable financial and political support in - 
part because it has kept its programs and enrollments tuned to the requirements of employers for 
trained workers and the needs of persons for job skills. There are at least three kinds of data that 
are useful for determining program growth needs: student interest data, student placement arid 
follow-up data*, and employment supply and demand data. 

• ** 
Trends in student placement data can be of great value in determining program growth heeds 

and in validating.available data about current needs for workers. Needs for workers can be presumed 
to exist for those occupations in which students are easily.placed. In instances where trends in .' 
employment data and placement data are inconsistent (e.g., many apparent vacancies but few place- 
ments, or the reverse)/ additional analyses of placement and employment data need to be conducted 
The purposes of these analyses are to decide whether the observed low or high placement rates are 
stable and represent special relationships-typical orjtypical-between schools and ^employers^ and 
whether progrem growth (e.g., new programs, expanded enrollments) is likely to adversely impact 
on current low or high placement rates. 

Trends in student follow-updata can aisboe of great value inmakirig decisions about program 
growth needs. Whereas employment data provide an index of the current and future needs for workers, 
follow-up data tell what actually has happened" to former students.. Follow-up data can provide infor- 
mation about whether students continue to remain in the occupations for which they were trained; 
staWlity of employment; employers' perceptions of training; occupational jnobility of program-corn- 

d ■ . ' r' i * 
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Harold Starr, Daniel Dunham, William Woolf, and James Harris, Developing State Plans for Vocational Education 
(Columbus,X)H: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education,Jhe Ohio State University, 1978)^. 
pp. 41-45. % 



pleters; both" vertically and horizontally; economic returns; whfch groups of students have the most 
or least success in employment and in wh ch programs; and other similar information. 30 

Needs for program growth as evidence\by current and anticipated employment data should 
be balanced against the experiences of students in those occupations for which they were trained 
The process of balancing employment data and follow-up data is a cojnplex one. Criteria for deci- 
sions about program growth needs that balance employment and placement follow-up data should 
be based, in part, on the labdr market intents for vocational education to which 1 the education 
agency subscribes. v ~ v — 

. Evidence of actual or potentia I student interest is another important Source oi data for deter- 
mining program growth needs. Evidence of student interest for Vocational education is typically— 
secured from (a) student interest surveys'; (b) studenUJropout data; (c) documented reports from 
support services personnel (e.g., counselors); and (d) applirationsanoybr Moment reports from 
public and private vocational education and training agencies*and instltutMK 

Longitudinal data about student interest tan provide one indicatiorvof the trends in student 
interest in vocational education, 31 The extent of the trends in student interest can influence 
decisions about how far to expand programs in terms of number of programs and training stations. 
These trends can also provide a useful index of the probability that nevfor expanded programs are 
likely to attract the numbers of students needed to meet occupational skill shortages. 

I 

Program Quality Needs * . \ r ■ * 

*« • '."^e^ying program quality needs assumes that there is a consensus as to what is meant by.' 
"quality. Often, or perhaps in most instances, this is not the case. There is not yet any general * 
agreement about what features of programs provide quality, or improvements in quality.iAlso, theVe 
is still no "general agr&crjent about what kinds of program outcomes shall serve as a basis for d'istin- \. 
guishing a quality program from one of lesSer quality. The prqblem of defininggualTty is imade even 
more complex by the'fact that the characteristics that sfudents brjng to a program (e.g., socioeco- 
nomic status, intelligence, motivation, language proficiency) also influence program outcomes and 
affect attempts to measure .quality. ° 

In spite of the many problems that exist in defining program quality, decisions in this area 
must still be made, There are a number of sources that can h^fp establish a pool of candidate program 
quality neecfe. Jhese sources include (a) labor market data showing student satisfaction trends per- 
taining to t* training they receded; (b) employer satisfaction with the training provided bf voca- 



. Stephen J. Franchak and Janet E. Spirer; Evaluation Haifibobk Volume I: Guidelines and Practices for Follow-Up 
Studies of Former Vocational Students (Columbus, OHf The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
# The Ohio State University, 1978)^30 pp; idem, Evaluation Handbook Volume II: Guidelines and Practices for 
Follow-Up Studies of Former Vocational Students (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1979), 273 pp; Stefan J*. Franchak and Larry L. Smiley, Evaluating Em- ' 
ployer Satisfaction: Measurement of Satisfaction with Training and Job Performance of Former Vocational Educa- 
tion Students (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1981), 79 pp; Eliseo R. PoTice, Stephen J; Franchak, Robert S. Billings, Evaluating Student Satisfaction: Meas- 
urement of Training and Job Satisfaction of Format Vocational Education Student? (Columbus, OH: The National 
Centerior Research in Vocational Education, The Ofiio State University, 1981), 123 pp. ' 

31 Stephen J. Franchak, Marion E. Franken, Jeannine Subisak, Specifications for Longitudinal Studies (Columbus, OH : 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 198Q), 125 pp. 



tional education programs^c) the extent of tr&oing-specific or -related placements; (d) ev<rfuation 
reports and research findings by academic institutions, program supervisors, fiscal auditors,tyjsiness 
and industry Rersons, the state advisory council fffr vocational education, and the U.S. Department 
of Education representatives; and (e) formal and informal comments of lay persons including stu- 
dents, former students, parents, and concerned citizens. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

A long-range plan for vocational education should specify the education agency's best thinking - 
about wha* should be "done -within giveo^periods of t(me to deal with the program needs that have 
been formulated. This "best thinking"^ typically reflected in a plan by a set of statements of 
* instructional program goals and dbjectives. 

, Instructional program goals are tiroarf statements that give direction to thetesolutfon of pro- 
gram growth and quality needs. Gqals prepared in this manner set the framework for the formulation 
of process and outcome objectives, which in turn serve as the basis for rational decisions to prioritize 
expenditures and determine resource allocations and activities. 

. Once instructi6nal program goals have b^gn established, process and outcome objectives need 
to be prepared. Program objectives operationally ^define the directions established by the goal state-' 
ments. Each specific objective is formulated in response to the general direction of the goal to vyhich 
it applies. Several objectives may be formulated for a single goal. 

> 

Process objectives are operations and activities that are carried out in support of goals. For 
example, a quality goal 6f vocational education might be to provide students with up-to-date equip- 
ment. A process objective for this goal could be pondiicting a survey to obtain from employers 
information about theftinds of equipment that Can best import the skills these employers require. 
An outcome objective related to this process objective might be as follows: thirty-nine business and 
office occupations programs will beequipped with word processing equipment in the next eighteen 
months, v % 

two interrelated problems can sometimes surfac^when formulating instructional tubals and 
9bjectives. The first problem is to keep the number of program goals and process and outcome 
objectives to a manageable number. The second problem is to estabMsh'process and outcome objectives 
that are realistic and can be achieved. 

SELECTING OCCUPATIONS FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

A long-range plan should include a description of thfrspecific vocational education programs 
that will be offered. The program planning problem is to determine what occupations (and levels * 
and Jcinds of skills withjn each. occupation) should serve as the basis for determining which vocational 
education programs to implement, maintain, or modify. 

* ' # ' * ' ' ' # /• 

Selecting occupations for training purposes can be systematically dealt with using the following 
steps: ' , * * 

• Define the specific training problem. That is, who do we want to serve to achieve what 

labor market intent and to achieve which program purposes (i.e., employment or employ- 
* ability skills)? * ' t * \ t { 



• Define major training concerns. That is, what more specific information, if any, do we 
need to have about the population(s) to be served, the labor market, and the education 
system that has not alreadytbeen included in the mission and context descriptions so • 
that appropriate factors (criteria) can be identified for, selecting a set of occupations for. 
training? * ♦ 

• Choosetfrctors (criteria) for use in selecting among potential occupations the one(s) that* 
is most appropriate for program planning purposes. That is, what are the most compelling 

, or critical factors about the needs and characteristics of the population to be served the 

• labor market, and the educational system that need to be considered when choosing 
among a number of occupations m which there are demands for labor? The factors s emerge 
from an analysis of the training problem and training concerns. There is no hard ^nd' fast- 
rule about how many factors are enough or too many. The context description of the ) 
educational agency, in large measure should dictate the number and type of factors to 

be considered. * 

• < 

• Apply the factors to the list of occupations beipg considered for dealing with tne training 
problenvand for selecting'the most appropriate one(s) for doing program planning. 

An example of this four-step program planning procedure is given in the foljowing example. 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR DISPLACE!) WORKERS* * 

* > . 

• - Training Problem 

An increasingly common probldm in the American economy i*the existence of involuntarily 
displaced workers. These are individuals who lose their jobs because of the partial or complete shut- 
downs of businesses in a community or through changes in industrial and occupational technology 
that render their present occupational skills obsolete. 

. Suppose that an education agency is considering developing a vocational program specifically 
for skilled machine^rades workers who are about to become involuntarily displaced. The reason for 
the displacement that the farm equipment firm that employs these machine/trades workers is in • 
the process of repeating to a distant state^pause" the firm is presently experiencing unreasonably 
high energy and transportation costs. As alftult, the farm equipment firm has been in a 'noncompeti- 
tive position to market its products. The transfer of present workers is not contemplated even though 
they are. regarded by management as very productive and desirable employees. The education agency 
is concerned with providing these displaced workers with a program that can enable them to make 
the best use of their current machine trades skills, if at all possibje. 

m Training Concerns 

The education agency needs to identify characteristics of these involuntarily displaced workers „ 
that are considered important factors for program planning. In this case, theselbharacteristics might " 
include the following: 

* • ^ 

_ • The estimates number of displaced workers who can be expected to be retrained 

• The current machine trades occupations of the displaced workers v ■ ' , . 

• Age distribution of these workers 
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• Present distribution of wages for tnese workers and. their probable wage expectations in 
seeking new employment 

• "Attachment" to thelabor force, including types of new jobs desired, attitudestoward 
more training, and attitudes'about relocating to otfier labor market areas v ' 



\ 



Another training concern is the extent to which these workers will require employability skills' 
training, such as job search workshops, career counseling; and placement assistance in addition to, 
or instead of, a specific training program. If such services are needed, to what extent is the educa- 
tional agency prepared to provide or arrange Jpr them? • 

\ \ * * ' ' ' 

\ * . fc The education agency must be concerned about the prospects for employment of the displaced 
workers. Thus, an analysis of labor market conditions, nqjds, and requirements for persons possessing 

• . the occopational skills of these displaced workers, and for workers in general, is called for. 

f + 
\ Such an analysis involves a selection of industries in which employment and growth trends 

- suggest stability. Then, occupations within these industries that offer the moft significant growth 
and, if possible, meet the wage and employment expectations of. the displaced worker population- 
are chosen.*This type frf analysis -should be dor>e for the focal labor market areas, as weJI as for pther 
labor market areas of concentrated employment in the state and/or surrounding states. The major 
difference between the local and distant market analyses is that for the-more distant labor market 
areas the industries and occupations from which the .workers are displaced should also be examined. 
The list of other occupations>and industries that is developed may not necessarily be ones for w^ich 
a.direct skill transfegs possible, but some may offer excellent possibilities for employment if the 
person is retrained. % * 

In dealing with the displaced worker population, it if likely that these workers will be more 
mature and accustomed to earning wage| higher than those for most entry-level jobs.JThus, when a 
„ decision is made to offer retraining services) the wage levels become an important consideration. In 
•fact, wage levels along with placement potential are two of the mtfst important criteria in selection 

* y of occupations to be considered in program planning. Table 9 illustrates the (a) concerns that an *' 

education agency mjght have if it intends to serve these displaced workers; (^specific labor mar>c 
oriented,t|uestions that address the concerns; and (c) possible sources of labor market infprm^tfon 
and analyses to answer the questions. 



1 * Choosing Factors 

Given the analysis of the labor market information that addresses ■ 
concerns, let us suppose that the displacement took place in Resort J 
indicates that there are nineteen occupations offering reasonable numt 



Inning problems and 
/SMSA and that table 4 
rs of job openings. 



workers and the kindsof 
(for illustrative purposes) 



Given the employment needs and the characteristics of the displ 
training concerns contained in table 9, the following eight factors api 
to be appropriate- 
ly Net openings for workers in eaqh occupation 

2. Growth prospects for the occupations . - 

3. Wage levels in the occupations* 

4: Placement rates of programs prepa&ig persons to secu/e employment in these 
occupations / a 



v 



s 



5. Start-up costs for training * ' .*\ , 

.6. Ongoing costs tar training - ^ 



7. Restrictive hiring practices by indusfries with job openings (e.g., age, internal bidding 
arrangements) ^ N ( * : . ? 

&\ Location of potential employment opportunities 



Of course fewer, other, or additional factors could have been chosen. It is desirable', therefore, 
td formulate a rationale to explain why certain factors' were choien and others were not 

for example, in this situation wagejwas selected as an important faCtoVtp consider in selecting 
among occupations because the displaced workers, as a group, represent experienced workeris who 
fjnd it economically difficult to accept minimal wages. Another factor, growth Rrospect, was 
include<tbecau$e it is important for displaced workers to avoid .occupations in which the numbers\ 
of persons employed are declining since Ihis situation could lead to a second traumatic displacement 

One factor sometimes considered in selecting among occupations is that pf the ^nvirorynental 
conditions of work (e.g., indoor, outdoor, noise levels, etc.). This,factQr N was not chosen, in the exam- 
ple because it probably would not significantly influence the apdeptabilit^of another occupational 
placement by most of the displaced workers. ' a 



Applying the Factors 
«. ' * * . ^ 

Qnce the factors (criteria^ against.whicfi the occupations will be rated have been chosen, there 
are different evasion methpds that can be used to rank or select the particular occupation(s) for 
planning programs. Two evaluation* methods that cao be used to select occupations most appropriate 
for inclusion in instructional program planning fncfude the Fatat Analysis Method; and the 
Feature Analysis Method. A T ^ ' 

The Fatal Flaw Analysis Method L 

This method is useful when the/e is a short timeframe. It can ^fso be used when the factors 
against which occupations are to be evaluated are essentia Hy^ependent and hav^great discrimina- 
tory vajfue. In general, implementation of the Fatal Flaw ^^a^yS^^ Mpthod takes -the following form: 

0 • Establish criteria (factors in our example) [Table 10] ■ - , * 

^ . • Determine the discriminatory value for each criterion [Table 10J 

• Establish candidates (occupations in our example) against which to apply the valued 
criteria [Table 11] . * 

- • Determine "winner(s)" (occupation(^) that*meet all of the greatest number of valued 
^ criteria) [Table 11] % ^ ' ^ 

If too many "winners" exist, then either more discriminators 1fa$ifors) dped to be developed, 
or the discriminatory values assigned to each of the criteffe might "need to be made more stringent. 
If there ajjj? no "winners/' the crrteria and/or the discriminating values need to be m&de less'strin^nt. 

T^bl6s 10 and 11 depict the application of the fatal flaw evaluation method for selecting among 
a number of occupations the one(s) most appropriate for displaced worker retraining: This example 
uses the nineteen occupations listed in table 4 f6r the Resort City SMSA and the light factors 
(criteria\hsted above: y • * % 
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. ' TABLE 9 

Training Concerns Related to Serving Displaced 'Workers 



Concerns 



Suggested Questions 



X 

ature^of 1 



Potential Information Sources 



The nature*of the community's 
displaced worker problem 



Is the displaced worker problem 
due to one or two major employers 
closing their doors, or to a changing 
technology that is likely to affect 
employment in an occupation over 
time? 

Is this a one-time occurrence_affect- 
ing workers in a number of different 
occupations, or is.it a continuing 
occurrence affecting mainly workers 
in one or several occupations? 



State Employment Security Agency 
local labor market analyst 



Local director of the industrial^, 
development commission 

Uniorrrepresentatives, craft advisory 
council members, employer associa- 
tions 



■f 



The characteristics of the 
community's displaced workers 



How many displaced workers are, 
there? 

What is the age mix-of ihe displaced 
workers?^ 



State Employment Security Agency 
local labor market analyst 



Workers theffljjj^yes 

Union officials 

Plant personnel manager 



The occupational and employ- 
ment traits of the community's 
displaced workers 



How long have the workers been in 
the labor force? 

How long have the workers been in 
their present jobs'? 

What is the current occupation(s) * 
in which the workers are employed? 

What has been the distribution of 
wages of the displaced workers? 

What specific skills do the workers 
use in their jobs? 

What are other occupations in 
which the workers were employed 
prior to their present jobs? 

What is the worker's training and 
education experience prior to 
current employment experience? 



Workers themselves 

State Employment Security Agency 
local labor market analyst . ' 

Union or employee representative 

Plant personnel manager 



3sa£ — s- * 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



Concerns 



Suggested Questions 



Potential Information Sources 



Displaced workers' expectations 
and needs 



What are the displaced workers' 
salary expectations from a new job? 

Are displaced workers willing to 
accept employment in new occu- 
pations? * 

Are the displaced workers willing 
to relocate for new jobs? 

Are the displaced workers willing 
to be trained (a) for a completely 
new job or career; (b) for new skills 
within the same occupation; (c) for 
an upgraded position that would 
build on their current skills?/ 



Workers themselves 

Union or employee representative 

Plant personnel manager * * 



Training needs of displaced 
workers 



Ate the displaced workers most in 
need of training (retraining or up- 
grading training), or are they most 
in need of job search assistance and 
career counseling? 

What are other agencies in the com- 
munity doing for the displaced 
wbrker? 

What services are needed by the 
displaced worker? 

What is the most appropriate way 
for vocational education to combine 
its resources with other community 
groups {SESA, other training facili- 
ties, union representatives, and, if 
appropriate, management rep'resen- 
tatives) to address displaced workers' 
needs? 



Workers themselves 

State Employment Security Agency 
local labor market analyst 

Union represntatives 

Plant personnel manager 

V **** 

Other training institutions 
Other social service agencies 



■ * 



Industrie^ and occupations for 
training and placement efforts 




~ What industries and occupations in 

-the local area exhibit employment 

growth patterns? 

i 

What industries and occupations in 
the local area exhibit declining 
employment trends? 

Are industries that would hire these 
workers expected to move into the 
area? 

(continued) 



Local chamber of commerce 

State department of industrial or 
economic development 

State Employment Security Agency 

Craft and'advisory council members 

Employer associations 

Chambers pf commerce i,n other 
areas of state 



Concerns 



TABLE 9 (continued) 

f 

Suggested Questions 



Potential information Sources 



Industries and occupations for 
training and placement efforts 

(continued) 



'Are there employment opportunities, 
in pccupations similar to those of 
the displaced workers, thus creating 
a need for minimal (re)training? 

What other industrial sectors might 
utilize the occupational skills of 
these workers? * 

What are the patterns of industrial 
growth andl5ecline in other areas of 
this state and in surrounding staffes? 

What are the shortage occupations 
within stable, growing industries? 

Into which industries and occupa- 
tions can the workers' skills most 
easily be transferred? 



Department of industrial or economic 
development in nearby states 

State division of vocational education 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Occupational Employment Statistics 
Program, State Employment Security 
Agency 



Program planning concefns 



Of the occupations offering employ- 
ment opportunities, vfhich ones 
have the most potential for retrain- 
ing and upgrade training for dis- 
placed workers? 

What type of occupational training 
is already available from local 
training institutions?- 

If displaced workers are trained for 
new occupations, will they displace 
others who are already- wof king (i.e., 
can the local labor market absorb 
the newly trained workers)? 

If workers must relocate, are there 
training institutions that can help 
with their training? 

Can the labor market in the area 
of relocation absorb the nevyfr 
trained workers? 

Which local training institutions 
can most effectively and efficiently 
offer training assistance for the dis- 
placed worker population? 

Are special grants available from the 
government oApther groups to help ' 
pay for the training costs? 

(continued) 



Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Dictionary of Occupational Tides 

Contacts with administrators of 
training institutions (e.g., commu- 
nity colleges, proprietary schools, 
community-based training programs, 
local CETA prime sponsor) in local 
area and, if appropriate, in area of 
relocation 

State Employment Security Agency 
Unions 

Industrial and economic development 
commissions in local area and, if 
appropriate, in area of relocation 

State department of industrials 
economicdevelopment 

State division of vocational education 

LocaLjempJoyecassociations^mem^ -~ 
bers of craft and advisory committees 

Curriculum planners and Occupational 
program instructors in local training 
agencies 
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TABLE 0 (continued) 



Concerns 



Suggested Questions 



Potential Information Sources' 



Program planning concerns 
(continued) 



How can local employers In the 
community be enlisted to help in 
the retraining and placement efforts? 

Can the Ipcal education agency work 
together with another training group 
to meet the needs of the displaced 
workers? 

Should the workers be given a special 
class for themselves, or should they 
be absorbed into existing classes 
with vacancies? - 

Wriat form of training^will work best 
for the new workers: e.g., appren- 
ticeship, combined short-term OJT 
and classroom, individualized and 
competency-based? 



4 * 
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TABLE 10 

Selecting Occupations by tfie Fatal Flaw Analysis Technique 
- Criteria and Discriminatory Values - 



Criteria 



Value If: 



1. Net openings for workers in each 
occupation 

2. Grovyth trends in net job openings 

3. Wages 



4. Placement ratfe • 

5. Start-up costs for training 

6. Ongoing costs for training 
Restrictions on hiring 

8, Location of employment 



/ 



More than 50 average annualopenings per yea/ 



• Positive arid in top 20 in SMSA in rate of growth 



\ Average or above for manufacturing occupations 

in SMSA 

* • • 

Greater than 80t% 
Less than $16,000- 
Les^than $4,000 

No pattern based on personal attributes of 
job seekers 

Within 35-mile radius of Resort City itself 



• t 



V 
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TABLE 11 

Selecting Occupations by the Fatal Flaw Analysis Technique 
- Examining Candidate Occupations and Selection Winner(s) - 

" Criteria 



* Occupations . 


Net 

Openings Growth Wages 


Plaice- 
m#nt 


Hiring 

Start-up Ongoing Restric- Location 
Costs Costs tions of Jobs 


/ 

Winners 


Secretaries 


r 

X 


X X • 


X 


X 


X 


• X 


X 


1. Secretaries* 


bales Workers 


' X 







X 


i X 


X 


X 


Waiters/Waitresses. , x 


X 







X 


X 


X 


X' 




Cashiers 


? 







X 


X 


X 


X 




Bookkeepers 


x 


— 


— 


X 


X 


X 






Truck Drivers 


X 


x - X 


— 


1 





_ 






Typists 


X 


- - 


X^ 


X 


X 


X 


. X 


• 


Cooks 1 


X 








X 








Assemblers (N/A) 


















Machine Operators 


X 






X 


X 


X 






Checkers/Examiners (N/A) 




♦ 














Packers/Wrappers (N/A) 


















Heavy Equipment Mechanics 




— X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




LPNs 




X — 














Guards (N/A) 


















Delivery Route Workers (N/A) 






<J 












Auto Mechanics W 




— X 


X 




X 




X 




Receptionists 








X 


X 


X 


X 




Carpenters 


X 


- X 




X 


X 


X 


X 





# lf all eight factors must be valued. If seven valued factors are acceptable, then heavy equipment operators and 
carpenters would also be "winners." N 



erJc 
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The Feature Analysis Method * 

An evaluation mejfiod that can be^dbyitself or in conjunction with the Fatal Flaw Analysis 
Method is called the Feature Analysis Method. In this method the factors are first assigned raw scores . 
The scores are normalized; weighting factors are applied as needed, and then the normalized scores' 
are multiplied by any weighing factors that have been assignefcLJThe normalized and weighted scores 
for each factor are finally added together to determine the occupation with the highest score. Although 
the Feature Analysis Method is a very appropriate one for -selecting among occupations for program 
planning purposes, it can bj^uite complex and time-consuming to implement. 

The Curricular Priority Matrix procedure developed by Young, Clive, and Miles-fs an examfie * 
of the application of the Feature Analysis Method to evaluate the suitability of vafibus ocpupations 
for program planning pruposes, 32 The Curricular Priority Matrix procedure is described in Appendix 
B. Table 12 depicts how the Curricular Priority Matrix might look after normalized and"weighted * . 
scores for each of the eight factors are applied to the nineteen.occupations listed in table 4 for 
Resort City SMSA~™ . ' t ' , 

' * » 

The Fatal Flaw Analysis and Feature Analysis Evaluation Methods are useful because they 
provide a means to objectify (make explicit) the bases upon which occupations are selected for 
instructional planning purposes. Explicitly defining -the factors against which occupations an? ranked 
and rated does not, of course, guarantee that the best factors were chosen br that the measures.of 
discrimination and weighting given to each factor were the correct ones. Nevertheless, these kinds 
of-evaluation methods provide a rational, systematic, and defensible means.fbr making choices among 
occupations. • ■ 

Applying Both Methods °l 

Using both evaluatiorynethods, the occupation of secretary ranks as the most appropriate for 
providing training to the displaced machine trades workers. Heavy equipment operator was also *^ « 
highly ranked. If one or both of these occupations appear to*e inappropriate to the agency or to the 
displaced workers, two conclusions can be drawn: (a) the factors or their measures need to be revised; 
or there are no occupations that are suitable for retraining the displace^ w6rkeft;and«he agency 
might want to consider if it should focus its energies on providing job search skilJs trainings place- 
ment assistance through its craft and advisory committee structure. \ > 

Indeed, it could.be argued that the best factors were not chosen. For example, the 'factors of 
''skills transferability" and "training time" are important ones in this case but are not included in 
the.list of eight factors, jn the case of the displaced workers, it is highly imfiortant for them to «nter 
occupations in which they can transfer their existing skills £o"fhat they can Retain as closely as possible 
the status and economic rewards of being a skilled worker. /\lso, because of [the economic hardships 
many displaced workers must endure, training time becomes a significant consideration. The shorter 
the training time, the sooner the displaced worker can be back at work. \ ? 



32 

Robert C. Young, William V. Clive, and Benton E. Miles, Vocational Education Planning: Manpower, Priorities, and 
Dollars (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1972), 
181 pp. 
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* 


. TABLE 12 

Curriculum Analysis Matrix (Feature Analysis Method) - 

Criteria 


» 


3P 


O 




Net 






Riace- 








Hiring 
















ment 


LUva* 


Start-up Onooina 


Restric- 


Total 








Occupations 


Demand 


Growth 


Wages 


Rates 


tion 


'.Costs 


Costs 


tions 


Score 


Rank 




• Top Three 


Secretaries 

• 


5 


' 5 f 


3 


5 




4 


5 


A ' 


oD 


1 


1. 


Secretaries 


Sales Worker? 


3 


3 


1 

* 


0 


f 4 


5 


4 


A 

4 


. 2/ 


5* 


2. 


Typists 


Waiters/Waitresses 


2 


3. 


1 


3 


4 - 


4 




5 


26 


6* 


3. 


Heavy equipment operators 


Cashiers 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 
■t 


-4 


5 


c 
O 




6* 




Bookkeepers 


2 


3 


4 


4 


- 4 


4 


■ -4— 


— 0 — — 


— ZO* 


.4 * 






Truck Drivers 


3 


0 

«£ 


4 


0 
0 


z 


1 


3 


2 


20 


9 






Typists 


4 


2 


0 

4- 


c 

9 


4 


9 4 


'5 


O 


on 


2 




/ 


Cooks 


2 




2 


2 


0 
«£ 


2 


3 


0 

} 0 


1 7 


10 




• 


Assemblers (N/A) 




















■ • 






Machine Operators 


3 




4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


26 


6* 




\ 


Checkers/Examiners (N/A) 


— 
















i 








Packers/Wrappers (N/A) , 


- 














— * 











Heavy Equipment Mechanics 


- 4 


3 


5 


5 


4 


„ 4 


2 


2 - 


29 


3 




{ 1 


LPNs 


2 


5 


Z 


3 


2 


3 


4 


2 


23 


8 # 




l 


Guards (N/A) 


— 
























Delivery Route Workers (N/A) 


























Auto Mechanics 


3 


3 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 . 


2 


27 . 


5 # 


* 




Receptionists • 


2 


2 


2 * 


3 


4 


4 • 


5 


2 


24 


7 - 




• 


Carpenters 


2 


3 




2* 


3=" 


3 


3 


3 


26 


6 # * 






£/*Denptes ti6 for rank 
? * 














• 

e 












• \ 


- 
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HOW WILL WE KNOW WHEN WE GET THERE? -v-- " 
Part IV -Benefits and Outcomes of Vocational Education 

craft manufacturing firm that will soon relocate in the local'labor rnarJeTarSa-Tnl 2™ft firm L 
require, workers who possess industry-specific machine trades'^ \)?J^^^Z^ZT 
program-because^workers with these skillsare'not available tocafty 1 tra,nmg 

In this caserffie labor market intent of vocational education is to impra^ficlencFes in lahnr 

SShSSS Eft "T* T*"" trad6S W ° rkerS tb the airXS "h upSing 
?!S displaced machine trades workers. The major benefit of traininf will be the JaiiStw 
of skilled and productive aircraft industry machine trades workers ° The exEo which Zt» V 
students meet employers' expectations of the quality and quantity ?^dSC£^^^ 



tn SSSSSh* lnd ? ° U t tCOme W this 8"* The extent t0 which former come 

to y^rk regu arly and on time is ffro&bly an inappropriate kind of outcome in this situation. Given 

ilSSJSf k. 6 SP f yV °u ke !' tr T eeS We - e > already considered b.V their farm equipment employer 
as highly reliable employees, the latter outcome can be inferred without spending the time and effort 
to measure it. It is unlikely that powtive work habits would decline. . 

Consideration should be given to determining what kinds of benefits are sought for training 
(and why such benefits are sought) before, rather than after, training is started. A statement of 
desired benefits and outcomes provides an education agency with ajjasis for (a) evaluating the quality 
of instruction; (b) selecting occupations that are appropriate to the populations to be served and to 
the context, needs, and intents forvocational education; and (c) enabling those agencies and groups * 
tr ? at Invest ln and . support training to evaluate the advisability of such investments. 

op m 

Once benefits from training have been established, outcomes can be selected that can sente as 
indices of the extent to which the benefits have been achieved. In interpreting the meaningfulness of 
outcomes of training it is important to understand those context conditions that influence the extent 
of observed outcomes (e.g., placement rates, wades). Context conditions that can affect outcomes of 
training include (1) the quality of a training program, (2) the characteristics of students in terms of 
levels of academic achievement, aptitudes, and interests, and (3) the context for employment for 
vocational education completers (e.g., level of unemployment, demands for trained workers supply 
from other sources available to meet employers' needs). * . ' 

It is important to describe benefits and outcomes before implementing training and not at the * 
time training is to be evaluated. However, as training proceeds, unanticipated consequences and 
effects can occur; therefore, provisions should be made to document such consequences and effects 
and the context conditions that affect them. 

* * 
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. Wtiti DO WE JNVOLVE ALONG THE WAY? 

Part V- Securing Labor Market Information 
„ . , for Developing the Plan 

Securing all the labor-market and other information necessary to develop a long-range planter, 
vocational education will, of course, require time and effort. There are, however, some ways to 
reduce the amount of time needed to complete this task. For example, the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) is likely to be familiar with the most current and 
complete sources of labor market information. 

* Another excellent source of labor market Information, as well as technical assistance in inter- 
preting this information, is the State Employment Service Agency (SESA) labor-market analyst 
assigned to the area in which the education agency is located. This individual is familiar with the 
many and varied sources of labor market information produced b,y the SESA and with the major 
planning questions that can be addressed with such information. 

A labor market analyst is usually knowledgeable aboutfhe internal dynamics of the local labor^, 
market that are sometimes not reflected in available local labor market information sources. This 
person is acquainted with varied analytical techniques, sampling methodologies, and pertinent 
technical issues that need to be considered when trying to understand data contained in labor market 
information documents. In addition, the analyst can also suggest ways in which labor market infor- 
mation can be analyzed most appropriately and can provide planners with SESA publications in 
which Joca}, regional, and statewide labor market information has already been analyzed and inter- 
preted. , * I 



assist education agencies in collecting, 
of these individuals is the labor market 



'There are many other individuals and groups that can 
.interpreting, and analyzing labor market information. One 

information planner on the staff of the local CETA prime sponsor. Each year, the CETA prime 
sponsor is required to submit a plan to the U.S. Department of Labor. One part of this plan is an 
analysis of the local labor market and local employment and demographic trends. Consequently, the 
Jabor market planner is quite familiar with some of the types of information needed to develop the 
Jong-range plan for vocational education. The CETA staff person could share CETA analysis reports 
with theaducational personnel and suggest additional labor market information sources. It is also 
conceivable that the education agency would have data and information useful to the CETA planner. 

To locate other helpful agencies and individuals, the person(s) responsible for developing the 
vocational education plan could consult local telephone dir^ctories, state office telephone directories, 
locafdirectories of social service agencies {often a UmWd Way agency publishes these), or a local city 
or county government telephone directory. A suggested list of potential agencies that can be con- 
tacted for information about labor markets includes the following: 

• Private and/or public sector economists (e.g,, university faculty) 

• Members of anoverall economic development program committee 
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Chambers of commerce (research director or marketing specialist) 

Members of civic, economic, or industrial devAopmeht rorrJmittees pr councils 

Members of relevant local professional groups (e.g., public administrators, planning 
groups, research economists) 

City or county planning commissio^(economic or principal planner) 

Industrial development commission (research director or staff economists) 

Regional planning councils (research director, demographic or economic planner, 
manpower planner, and -community planner) # 

Research firms in the Ipcal.area or region (social, economic, educational) 
Community^colleges (institutional plainer) 

• Proprietary schools (administrators or planners) ^_ 

• State government planning office (research director, staff economists, or local 
community planherf^ 

t • Veterans Administration (local or district office) 

• Welfare office . — 




>oror professional associations that span several industrial sectors 



Leacfcie of Women Voters (especially in larger cities) 



The final selection of agencies and individuals' will depend upon the amount and kind of labor 
markeypformation needed, the^amount of time available for such contacts, and the configuration of 
agenci#J in the local area. It should be gated, however, that contacts with these individuals and 
agencies can yield important supplementary judgmental information that can validate, support, and* 
explain labor-market trends and patterns that emerge from an analysis of the more quantitative data. 
In effect, contacts with staff in such agencies can turn into sources of information in and of them- 
selves. If appropriate questions are asked of these individuals, their answers can provide a more in- 
depth and insightful understanding of various aspects-ofthefabor market. " 

Another possibility that an education agency may wish to consider in the development of the 
vocational education plan is that of jbining together with staff members of other agencies in the 
local area to either develop a common labor market analysis or establish a common data collection j 
effort. Such efforts could be especially beneficial for the collection of local level employer data and) 
information. 

Data from the SESA can provide needed information about general labor market trends and" 
activities. However, the SE$A information often will not yield much information about a local 
interna I. labor market. Internal labor market information (e.g., hiring practices, staffing patterns, 
occupational turnover rates, etc.) is often quite useful for vocational education planning. One way 
to secure such information is to conduct a survey of employers. 

If a local education agency elects to carry out a comprehensive employer survey on its own or 
as part of a consortium of agencies, there are technical assistance guides, developed for CETA prime 
sponsors, that provide a framework for such an effort. 33 These guides can be used, with slight alter- 
ations, by an education agency interested in conducting a survey of employer needs for workers. 

33 

Mark R. Hughes, William L-McKee, and Richard C. FrQesehle, Jobs in the Private Sector: Uses of Labor Market 
► Information (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, 1980); Paul Harrington and Andrew Sum, CETA 
Planning and Private Sector Employment and Training Needs: The Uses and Design of Local Employer Surveys 
(Boston, MA: Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, 1980). 
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In summary, there are. many avenues of assistance available tbVrsons responsible for developing 
a vocational education plan; it just takes some creativity and tinfe to locate these services. However 
this assistance can reduce the amount/of time needed for developing the plan 

• •• . V/ ' 

Coordination and Collaboration in the 
Use of Labo^Market Information 

This section of part V\A brief overview of some' ways in which interagency coordination and 
collaboration in the use of labbr market information can enhance the development of a vocational s > 
education plan. Coordinated/cbllaborative relationships among agencies can be transitory and rela- ' 
lively informa in nature; or they can be highly/rganized, sustained, and formal. Interagency coordi- 
natron and collaboration can bfian instrumen/to encourage information sharing, or these activities 
can promote joint or,articulated planning aprtl evaluation efforts between jwoor more agencies , 1 

/ \ / 

Vocational education administrators and planners acknowledge the advisability of promoting 
coordinated/collaborative interbgenp/ relationships to achieve more responsive plans for vocational 
education. Thevocational education provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 emphasize 
the importance of coordination and collaboration to reduce unnecessary duplication of instructional 
programs and to make efficient use of the limited resources available for occupational skills training. 

Unfortunately, in too many areas, interagency coordination and collaboration are weak or 
nonexistent, which results in overlapping of services and duplication of effort, as, for example," in 
the gathering and examination of labor market information. Too often one agency does not know 
that otheTagencies serving the same labor market area (s) are surveying the same employers to secure 
information about job vacancies. On ajfelated jssue, there appears tosbe no mechanism in many areas 
for agencies to share the experienced-based, judgmental information from craft and advisory torn- 1 
mittees. 

Joint planning can improve the responsiveness of vocational education to its clients. However ' 
if agencies plan totally independently, there might be certain groups of potential students or employers 
whose neepfc i would not be met. For example, there might be a labor market heed for certain types of 
workers, but not enough interested students in any single district to justify starting a program. There 
might be some areas of a city or region Where students do not have public transportation- and, there- 
fore, do not have adequate access to programs. Only by some cooperative sharing arrangements could 
these needs be met. ■ > t j 

Also at issue is the efficient uses of available funds for'vocational education. Rather than 
locating five auto mechanics programs in five education agencies and achieving a combined job 
placement rate of 50 percent, it might be more efficient to use available dollars for a smaller num- 
ber of program^turning put better trained students with better prospects for*employment. 

" < <♦ 

Agencies^serving the same labor market area or region of a state should examine jointly the 
labor market information that each agency uses in its planning and eyaluation efforts. If different 
sources o f labor ma rketjftfor-mation are used by individual agoncievor if the outcomes ofthese 
analyses do not agree, th& differences must be reconciled before establishing a meaningful basis for * 
comparing program plans or priorities. 

Cooperating agencies might consider designating some person or persons ta examine the labor . 
market information used by each of the agencies to formulate plans and priorities. If this examination 
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reveals that there are significant differences among the coordinating/collaborating agencies in the 
analysis qf the labor market information they are using, the designated person orpersons couldjhen 
try to reconcile the differences. ^ \ ^ 

There might be a cjse, for example, where severaf of the agencies are concerned about updating 
„ existing information about the needs of employers in a particular labor market area or region of the 
■ state. Suppose each agency uses an advisory committee as one basis for determining employers' 
needs for trained workers and arrives at different findings, Or, suppose there are differences between 
«t«aales of employers needs for workers repqrted by the local office of the State Employment 
Security Agency and the estimates obtained from local surveys of employers by the education ' 
agencies or from their advisory committees. The question is what\to do abput such discrepancies. 

V Sometimes dialogues among the collaborating ageneies,.and between these agencies and their 
labor market information suppliers, will clear up any apparent discrepancies. Suppose, for example 
the data from the^ate Employment Security Agency indicate eleven openings a year for welders ' 
but a local or regional employer survey shows a need for fifty welders per year. Further investigation 
might reveal that employers would like to hire fifty additional welders, but will not ,and have not 
done so in the past, for a variety of reasons. Another cause of the apparent discrepancy might be if 
a majtfr employer of ajarge number of welders has recently moved into the area. This fact could not 
have been anticipated when the SESA estimates were established. * 

If there are apparent inconsistencies in the data obtained by the cooperating agencies these 
agencies (through their designated representatives) could decide among themselves which^urces of 
data are likely to be most accurate If an impasse is reached, the state division of vocdtioriaTeducation 
the State Occupational Information Goordinating'Committee, and other agencies could be consulted ' 
to assist trie cooperating agencies in interpreting and reconciling the apparent inconsistencies in 
employment demand or other labor market information. y 

There is also another advantage for education agencies to plan jointly to collect labor market 
information. Such joint planing can avoid the situation in which several of the agencies independ- 
ently survey, within a reasonably similar timeframe, the same employers or \hesame suppliers of ' 
labor market information without being aware of the duplication of efforts. Needless to say 
unnecessary duplication in data collection efforts is a waste of tifhe, money, and personnel resources " 
\ and does not promote an atmosphere of cooperation between the agencies conducting the surveys . 
and the businesses, industries, and agencies in the Community. 

tn many states it is impractical, for a variety qf reasons, for education and training agencies to 
consider their 4m mediate or nearest labor market area as the only, or primary, focus of employment 
opportunities for program completers. There- are many instances where education and training 
agencies will need to use a regional (intra- or interstate) or even statewide or multistate perspective 
for planning and evaluating their programs. In thesa cases it might be desirable to establish regional 
arrangements among the various education and training agencies for the purpose of collecting arid * 
analyzing labor market informatiqn. 

As a part of an approach to coordinated collaborative local orYegional planning and evaluation 
"it might be useful to have the cooperating agencies arrange to share information about the programs' 
each institution is tentatively planning to implementor-modify. The program decisions being con- . 
sidered could be explained by-each agency on the basis of the best labor maVket information available 
and its particular mission with regard to vocational education or human resources development Such 
a sharing of information could serve as a useful basis for reducing oceliminating unnecessary dupli- 
cation of offerings. t — 
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It is highly unlikely that there will be a perfect one-to-one correspondence between the program 

CO r? r ? bV T5 ° f the C ? llaboratin 9 a 9 encie * «n terms of programs and fen to 7 
ments needed to satisfy demands for labor in the labor market area(s) of concern,™ for the timing ' 

2v^nH e ^ eC,Sl ° nS :^ r 6 X / mp,e ' there may be sev * eral a 9 encies * hat would "«'ke to imptemarrt or 

ZSZH 5 °I P * r ° 9 l' a u mS 3t the Same time; and this mi 9 ht have the effect ° f oversupplying 

present or future -demands for labor. M 

To make the best use of resources available fdr training and to reduce the likelihood of under- 
supplying or oversupplying employers' needs for trained workers, the collaborating agencies could 
examine at least four interrelated factors-quality, access, sponsorship, and timing. 

The factor of quality refers tathe need to determine what programs in which agencies are most > 
' likely to achieve mutually agreed upon outcomes and benefits. The factor of access in this context 

refers to the need to determine which agencies are most likely to be able to enroll the largest number 
& of students, or students from target groups now considered to be underservecU&wiso/sA/b refers to 
the need to determine which types of facilities or levels of instruction (e.g., area school, comprehen- 
sive high school, technical .institute or community college, CETA sponsor) are most likely to produce 
the outcomes and benefits that are intended to result from training. Timing refers to the question of » 
which agencies are most likely to implement programs whose output of compelters will likely coincide 
with the availability of job openings. 

At a minimum, interagency coordination and collaboration for planning and evaluation purposes 
imphes the sharing of labor market information and program intentions by agencies serving a labor 
market area or region(s). A more intensive and complex level of icoordinative/collaborative- planning 
occurs when agencies also, share their long-range plans and\the bases for the contents of these plans 
including; the analysis of the context arid needs for training to b#tjffered and the perceived mission 
for vocational education. Unfortunately, and all too often, coordinated/collaborative planning remain 
at a minimal, superficial level. , 

• Part of the problem impeding the establishment of more intensive levels of coordinated/collab- * 
orative planning and evaluation is the fact that many education agencies have not systematically 
formulated a long-range plan for vocational education. Jn short, they have not planned'jointly in 

• part because they have not deliberately considered their own long-term position with regard to . 

• occupational skills training. \ 

Creating and sustaining even a minimum level|pf interagency coordinated/collaborative program 
planning and evaJuatibn requires an organized and structured approach to such relationships; that \L 
a formal plan for collaboration and coordination. The real fruits of coordinated/collaborative endeaWs 
cannot be obtained by a haphazard or piecemeal interaction. There is a tendency for looseness in inter- 
agency linkages to weaken a data-based approach to program planning and evaluation. 

■ fhe successful implementation of a cqordinated/coHabofative approach to the use of labor 
'market information in vocational education planning and evaluation requires give-and-take and fre- 
quent communication among agencies. Each agency will have-to bear a degree of risk by submitting 
its planning and evaluation information to the scrutiny of other agencies. Each-agenay^will be rewarded, 
however, by having access to the collective wisdom and a brjoader perspective that several agencies offer'. 

Successful interagency coordination and collaboration also bears dividends byfeaviofl.a good * 
impression with "outsiders/' such as business and industry representatives and local political interests. 
Vocatibhal education will be viewed as a more useful and relevant service to the communityif effec- 
tive interagency coordinated/collaborative planning and evaluation occurs. 
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APPENDIX A 

LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 

—DATA BASES AND SOURCES- 

Defining the Context for. Employment 

Assessing the Needs of Employers for Trained Workers 

Assessing the Needs of People for Job Skills 

Assessing System Capacity to Meet 
the Needs of Employers and Students 



j 
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Appendix A is a guide for locating sources of labor market information for use in developing 
a long-range plan for vocational education. It focuses on four categories of labor market (and 
related) information, including information about (1) the context for employment (2) the needs 
of employers for trained workers, (3) the needs of people for job skills, and (4) the capacity of the 
education system to meet the job skill needs of employers and individuals. 

Appendix A is organized in the following way. For each of the four categories of labor market 
(and related) information, one or more information elements are listett Then, for each information 
element, one or more questions are asked. Next, the purpose for asking or answering the question . 
is explained. And finally (and perhaps most importantly), specific publications and agencies that can 
assist the planner, administrator, or evaluator in answering the questions are cited. 

Jhe'format of the listing of labor market information sources is that of a "laundry-list" 
approach. At first glance,- there may seem to be substantial duplication among the listings. However 
the intention of this approach is to provide a broad array of information and agency alternatives 
This approach should be especially useful for individuals at the local level who may be unfamiliar 
with sources of labor market information and the agencies that collect and publish it. 

It should be noted that not all of the information or sources listed will be available in all geo- 
graphic areas of the country. For a major urban or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, most, or 
all, of the listed information is available. In contrast, for the more rural, sparsely populated areas of 
the country, little of the information may be available. Because of tbifwituatjon.as many alternative 
sources as possible have been included. W^hen information is ndt available from one agency, some 
resourceful "detective" work on the part of the planner or administrator may uncover it at another 
agency. The4*rtal choice of information or data ( is left to the responsibility of the individual adminis- 
traton planner, or evaluator. In the end, these persons will have to rely upon the very best sources 
available in their local areas. 
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DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Information Element Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



Geography 



What type of community (sub- 
urban, metropolitan, rural) does the 
agency serve? 



To determine from where the 
institution draws its student body 



What other cities of communities 
are in the same region of thfe"state? 



What are notable geographic 
features (e.g., proximity to SMSA, 
availability of public transportation) 
and what are the commuting pat- 
terns of workers in the area? 



To indicate potential places for . 
graduates to obtain employment, 
even outside the community 



To determine if institutions in other % 
communities (or other states) should 
be involved in joint planning or 
evaluation efforts 




Population Characteristics What is the trend of population and To indicate the approximate 'size of 

employment growth in the commu- ♦ the total labor force 
nity or region served by the educa- 
tion agency? • 



1 




DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Annual Planning Report 

Reports produced by loc£l and regional planning 
commissions, or economic development agencies 

Local CETA prime sponsor annual plans 

Decennial census publications 

Annual Planning Report 

Reports produied by locaj and regional plannifig 
commissions* or ecdnomic development agencies 



State Employment Security Agency 

Local/regional planning commissions, economic 
development agencies 

Local CETA prime sponsors 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census 



State Employment Security Agency 

Local/regional planning commissions, economic 
development agencies 



Annual Planning Report 

Reports produced by local and regional planning and 
economic development agencies, local chambers of 
commerce; these same agencies in surrounding states 



Decennial census publications (place of work data) 

Data'from major employers-employee residences 
by zip cocte 



State Employment Security Agency , 

Local/regional planning commissions, economic develop- 
ment agencies, local chambers 9f commerce, state 
department of planning and/or community development; 
sanrre agencies in surrounding states 

U.S. Department of Commerce? Bureau of Census 
Private local employers 



. Annual Planning Report ° 
Current Population Report 

State department of health (bureau of vital statistics), 
and planning or community development agencies- 
data and/or studies 

Regional and local planning qommissions-annual 
reports 

Economically Disadvantaged Individuals - Table 91* 
of the Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System ' 



State Employment Security Agency 

< 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census 

State department of health and planning or community 
development ^ 

Regional and local planning commissions 

State Employment Security Agency 



# Xhis table can be prepared for one local office, a group of local offices, or the entire state. It can also be prepared 
for r,ural applicants. It is only available, however, from the state-level office andupon special request., 
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DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Information Element , Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



(Population Characteristics- 
continued) 



What has been the trend in the age 
groups served by this institution? 



To show the potential "market" for 
the services of particular educational 
^institutions 



How dQ the population trends 
compare with the averages foV the 
state and the nation? 



To give aq indication of the degree 
to which in- or out-migration of 
population is affecting the commu- 
nity 



Economic Status and 
Industrial Base 



What have been the area trends in 
unemployment? 



To demonstrate whether a favorable® 
economic climate exists for absorb- 
ing new vocational graduates, and 
to consider effects on placement 
rates 
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DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Annual Planning Report 

State department of health (bureau of vitaf statistics) - 
data/data analysis 

Economically Disadvantaged Individuals - Table 91 
of the Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System 

Aid to Families with'Dependent Children 
School enrollment trends 

Trends from social service agency administrative data 

Regional and local planning commissions-annual 
and/or special reports 



State Employment Security Agency 
State department of health 

State Employment Security Agency 

County welfare offices 

Local education agencies 

Local social service agencies 

Regional and local planning commissions 



Annual Planning Report 

State department of plannin§-and/or community* 
development-special studies 

Current Population Survey 

State department of health (bureau of vital statistics)— 
data/data analysis and special reports 
S 



State Employment Security Agency 

State department o^f planning and/or community 
development 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
State department of health 



Annual Planning Report 

Labor Market Information Newsletter 

Affirmative Action Reports 

Characteristics of the Insured Unemployed - ES 203 
Report 

Demographic characteristics of those eligible for 
Unemployment Insurance and registered with the • 
State Employment Agency - Table 8 of the 
Employment Security Automated Reporting System 

Characteristics of the Insured Unemployed - ES 203 State Employment Security Agency 
Report * 

Chamber of commerce-data or speciaf studies 



State Employment Security^gency 
State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 

State Employment Security Agency 



Local and state-level economic or industrial 
development commissions— data and/or studies 

industrial realtors— information and/or data 



Local chambers of commerce 

Local and state-level economic or industrial develop- 
ment commissions 

Local industrial realtors 



(continued) 
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DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOB EMPLOYMENT 



Information Element' 



(Economic Status and * 
Industrial Base— continued) 



Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



What are the significant local indus- 
tries and employers in terms of 
location,, employment, and growth?, 



To plot future status of employment 
in the community 

To identify sources of nonpublished' 

information on employment trends 

i 

To identify whether potential labor 
market problems sucKas transpor- 
tation exist 
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DEFINING THE CONTEXT FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



University departments of business aruzf/or economic 
research; regional, mbltistate councUs of government 
and employer associations-data arid special studies 

Tax records, if local wage tatfes are collected 



Colleges and universities in the state (or surrounding 
states), multistats councils of government and local 
employer associations 

Local tax offices 



AnnuahPlanning Report 

County Business Patterns 

Labor Market Information Newsletter 



State department of industrial development - 
Directory of Major Manufacturers' 

Local chambers of commerce and regional and local 
planning commissions-data or spec^l studies and 
employer directories 

State and area projections from the Occupational^ 
.Employment Statistics Program \^ 

Employment Service 202 Report 



State Employment Security Agency 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
State Employment Security Agency 
State department of industrial development 

Local chambers of commerce and regional and local 
planning commissions 

State Employment Security^Agency 

* « 

State Employment Security Agency - ' • 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 




Information Element 


Questions to be Answered Information Purpose 


* < 


Demand for Trained Workers 

a 


What are the growth and decline To determine industries and 
patterns in the mix of occupations occupations that are expanding 

and industries? anH muMi Ko»m AkmniA i 
w 1 ana win nave cnronic or crucial 

.V,. * needs for workers *■ 
c * 
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What are estimates ot demand for * To identify the potential size of the 
new workers, by occupation market for vocational education 
requiring less than a bachelor's 
degree? 


■ 


* 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Annual Planning Report 

Employment Service 202 Reports* 

Employment Service 790 Series - Current Employ- 
men t Statistics Program 

4 

Labor Market Information Newsletter 



County Business Patterns 
( 

Economic censuses 



State and area projections from the Occupational 
Employment Statistics Program 

Decennial census (for states and standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas of 250,000 or more population) 

Openings Received and Filled by Industrial Division 
and Occupational Category - Table 10-A of the 
Employment Security Automated Reporting System 

Special studies about the mix of an area's occupa- 
tions and industries 



State Plan for Vocational Education 

• Annual Planning Report 

Table 96 of the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting System 

Job bank openings summary 

JOBFLO data s * 

State Industry-Occupation Matrix from the 
Occupational Employment Statistics Program 

Decennial census publications 

Employouurveys 



tmploy^^irvey! 

I 

Help-wahWds 



State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 

State Employment Security Agency 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

U.S. Department of Commeo6e, Bureau of the Census 

State Employment Security Agency ^ 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 



r 



State Employment Security Agency 



Occupational Pm/Brti nns anri Training Data 



1980 Edition 



State and local industrial or economic development 
commissions, chambers of commerce, regional planning 
commissions, universities, and local CETA prime 
sponsors 



State division of vocational education 
State Employment Security Agency - 
State Employment "Security Agency 

State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Chambers of commerce/planning commissions, CETA 
prime sponsors, university research projects, employer 
associations 

Local newspapers 

U .S. De partment of L a bo r, B weau-ofc4«abofr Stati s tics 
(Bulletin 2052) 
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> ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Element 



Questions to be Answered 



• Information Purpose 



(Demand for Trained Workers- 
continued) 



What has been the pattern of demand To assess the potential for develop- 
for vocational education by employers ing special vocational programs for 
to train current employees? 'upgrading or retraining workers 




Supply of Trained Workers 



What are estimates^ training supply 
by occupation to meet demands for 
new workers? 



To help identify potentia?Wnues 
for providing vocational instruction 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Sources 



" Agencies Supplying Information 



Contacts with local employers: determine current 
upgrading/retraining methods; training suppliers 
currently utilized; occupations for which traming 

f needed for current employees; satisfaction wiW hiring 

. vocational education graduates 

Contacts with state occupational licensing bureaus 
and other training groups to determine areas of train- 
ing "shortfalls" 

Local CETA prime sponsor-job developer informa- 
tion; local training needs surveys 

Contagts with employer associations and employee 
groups (unions) to determine upgrading and retraining 
needs * 



Local private employers 



State bureaus of occupational licensing 



Local CETA ^mmr sponsors 



Local employer associations and employee groups 



Table 96 of the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting System „ 

Vocational Education Data and Reporting System 
(VEDS) 

Higher Education General Information Survey^ 

National Center for Education Statistics: 
Postsecondary Career School Survey 

Local CETA prime sponsor-management information 
system data 

Contacts with representative of state bureau of 
apprenticeship and training 

Vocational Rehabilitation Management Information 
System 

Work Incentive Program Completions-Employment 
Security Automated Reporting Systpm 

Occupational Projections 0 and Training Data, 1980 
Edition 

Job Corps centers 

Contacts with and data from local proprietary schools * 
and com munity or junior colleges ~~ 



Contacts with local employers (especially for informa- 
tion about unregistered locaUpprenticeship programs) ' 



State Employment Security Agency 
State division of vocational education 

National Center f^^du cat ion Statistics 

National Center for Education Statistics 
* # 

Local CETA prime sponsors 
State*bureau <?f apprenticeship and training 
State bureau of vocational rehabilitation 
State Employment Security Agency 



US; Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Bulletin 2052) 

Local centers or U.S. Department of Labor , 

Local proprietary schoQls and community colleges; state 
agency responsible for community and junior colleges 

Local private employers 



Employment Service 203 Report-Unemployment by 
Occupations for Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas 



.State Employment Security Agency 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 

Questions to be Answered , Information Purpose 



^formation Element 

y fc 



(Supply of Trained Workers- 
continued) 



What are the sources of supply in 
this community and rejgion? 



To account for eff«|s of other 
vocational education institutions 
and related agencies in the com- 
munity and the region 



<3 



Supply-bemand Balance 



,What occupations have a large » 
'estimated supply-demand gap, 
either by lumbers ot by propor- 
tion? 



To identify gaps that could con- 
ceivably be fillet! by vocational 
education 



What occupations have joS^penings 
for trained persons? 



To provide supplementary informa- 
tion to assist in identification of 
shortfalls 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



InformationSburces 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Listing of proprietary schoohr( for locations of * 
•schools) 1 

** * 

* V 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools' 
(location of member schools) 

Contacts^with employer associations and employee 
Igroups (locationsgqf in-house or 'employer-sponsored 
training programs) £ 

.Listing of colleges and universities J 

Contacts with state bureau of apprenticeship and 
training representative; state bureau of. vocational 
rehabilitation;and bureaus of occupational licensing 
(location of training programs) 

Local CETA prime sponsors 

Local telephone directories 

Directories of local schools offering vocational 
education 



State agency responsible for proprietary school education 
and licensing 

National Association of Trade and Techgical Schools, 
Washington, DC 

Local employer associations and unions 



State department of higher education 

State bureau of apprenticeship and training, bureau*of 
vocational rehabilitation 



Local CETA prime sponsors 



State division of vocational education 



Annua! Planning Report 

State Plan§ for. Vocational Education 

Table 96 of the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting System 

Locally developed estimates based on local supply- 
demand matrices, along with otheF selected criteria 



Occupational Projections and Training Data, 1980 
Edition 



State Employment Security Agency 
State division of vocational education 
State Employment Security Acjericy 

Local CETA prime sponsors, planning commissions, 
chambers of commerce, local education agencies, 
university research projects 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Bulletin 2052) 



Annual Planning Report . - 

Job bank openings sum maty 
JOB FLO data 

CETA Job»Developers— other social service agency 
job develop^ ^ 

Local survey already conducted 



State Employment Security Agency ' - - *' * 
State EmploymentSecurity Agency 
State Employment Security Agency ^ ' 

Local fcETA primfe sponsor and social service agencies* 

CETA^ vocational education agency, chambers of 
commerce, civic improvement association, employer 
association,, junior or community college, local private 
employment agencies , * 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Element 



Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



i 



(Supply- Demand Balanoe- 
continued) 



What are the'apparent causes of any 
significant estimated or reported 
shortages of trained workers? 



To provide supplementary informa- 
tion to assist in identification of 
shortfalls 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Contacts with local advisory councils 

■j 

Cpntacts with industrial orecoqomic development 
commissions 

Contacts with state occupational licensing bureaus 
and other employer groups V /*. * 

Help-wanted ads 

Private employment agencies —special survey 



Labor turnover statistics programs ' 

Occupational wage rates based on data from Table 7B 
Qf the Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System, and job bank and JOBFLO data 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Area Wage Surveys 

Employer, requirements for worker education and" 
experience based on JOBFLO data , 

Employer job descriptions 4 

Seasonal employment trends based on data from the 
Current Employment Statistics Program ofthe Bureau 
of J-abor Statistics 790 Program 

Selected employer interviews to determine Working 
bonditions, promotabililiy within the firm, and job 
r requirements v 4 

Local CETA prime sponsors, job developers, or job 

placement specialists from social service agencies 

t 

Occupational Outlook Handbook * 

' Dittionaq^f Occupational Titles ^ 

Occupational Projections and Training Data, 1980 
tdition 

I Contacts with state occupational licensing bureaus, 
labor unions, and employer associations • . 

•** -' 
Worker interviews witfw/ocational educa^on com- 
pleters working in specific occupations-determine 
perceptions abodt job satisfaction and working 
conditions ' ^ ^ 

Client characteristics information ftq'm dETA, the' 
Sta.te Employment Security Agerfty, educational and 
sdciai^ervice agencies 



Local CETA prime sponsors, education agencies, and 
community colleges 

State and locdf economic/industrial development 
commission/ 

Employer groups, state occupational licensing bureau 



Local newspapers 

Local private employment agencies 

StateiEmployment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 

U.S^Department of Labor, Bureau qf Labor Statistics 
* State Employment Security Agency 

Local private employers 

State Employment Security Agency 

\- 

Local private employers ? 



. "Local CETA prime sponsors, other spcial service agencies 

U.Sj6epartment pf Labor 

uJ^Department of Labor £ 

* US, Department oUTabor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Bulletin 2052) 

State occupational licensing bureaus, local. labor unions, 

and v employer associations * 1 ^ 

. * ✓ s 

Completers oi vocational education programs w 1 

* r 

Local CETA prime sponsors, State Employment ^ecurity^ 
Agency, educational and social servic^ agencies & 



ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 
Information Element Questions 'to be Answered * Information Purpose 



Hiring Characteristics 



What occupations appear to offer 
the largest number or proportion* 
of job openings to fr«h-graduates 
of vocational program!? ^ 



To reduce the possibility of produc- 
ing skilled people who won't be 
hired 



How are vocational education 
completers perceived by employers 
in comparison with potential 
workers from other training 
sources? -* 



To determine whether vocational 
education is seen as a viable source 
to help fill employment gaps 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS FOR TRAINED WORKERS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Placement and/or follow-up reports— graduates of 
CETA training programs 

Contacts with local proprietary schools, community 
and junior colleges, and public vocational schools- 
placement and/oc follow-up reports 

Job developer^J-'CETA and social service agencies 



State divisions of vocational education 
JOBFLO data ' " 
Help-wanted ads 



Local CETA prime sponsors 



„ Local, proprietary schools, community and junior 
colleges, and public vocational schools 



Local CETA prime sponsors/and other social service 
agencies / 

State division of vocational education 

State Employment Security Agency 

' ' Local newspapers 



Local vocational schools-employer follow-up surveys 
to determine satisfaction with vocational graduates 

Survey of employer hiring patterns'and preferences 
(i.e., where 'and how employers hire their employees) 

Contacts with local employers on occupational 
advisory and/or.planning boards 



Local public vocational schools, stat§ department 
responsible for vocational and technical education 

Local CETA prime sponsor or other training and place- 
ment agencies 1 

Local CETA prime-sponsors-emp,[oyer advisory com- U< 
mittees, vocational education employer advisory corn- 
mi tt'ees 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OFPEOPLE FOR JOB SKILLS 

Agencies Supplying Information 



Information Sources 



Annual Planning Report 

State department of planning and/or community 
development-data and reports 

Decennial census publications 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory Manpower 
Indicators 



State Employment Security Agency 

State department of economic or community 
development 

U.S. Department of Comrrmrce^ Bureau of the Census 
« ■"■ - - - 

Local CETA prime sponsors or.State Employment 
Security Agency 



Anfiual Planning Report 

Table 91 of the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting System 

Decennial census publications 

Administrative data from social service agencies (welfare, v 
offices of aging, bureau of vocational rehabilitation, drug, 
and alcohol abuse centers), CETA prime sponsor client 
data 

« # 
County extension agents in rural ar6as 

Affirmative Act/on Report * 

Regional, county, or local planning commissions— data 
or special reports * , 1 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory Manpower Indicators 



State Employment Security Agency 
State Employment Security Agency 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 

Local social service agencies, local CETA prime 
sponsors 



County extension agents 

./ 

State Employment Security Agency 
# ' >> 

Regional, courity, and local planning commissions 



local CETA prijmp sponsor or State Em 
Security Agency 




Annual Planning Report % • 

Affirmative Action Reports 

Tabtg-91 of the Employment Security Automated * 
Reporting System 

Local CETA client characteristics data 

The ES203 Report for selected standard metropolitan 
statistical areas 

A 

Specipl labor force estimates; studies on youth ^ 
employment m 



State Employment Secutffy Agency 
— , , 1 
Stat.e. Employment Security Agehcy 
* 

State Employment Security Agency 

Local CETA prime sponsors 

State Employment Security Agency 

State Employment Security Agehcy 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE FOR JOB SKILLS 
I nf ormition Element . Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



Economic Needs 



. What proportiorbof the population 
can be described as economically 
disadvantaged? 



To determine what is the need for 
vocational education as an economic 
improvement program 



What groups or subpopulations.are 
suffering economic hardship? 



To evaluate whether potential 
programs need to be focused 
toward particular groups of clients 



/ 



Employment Needs 



What segments of the population 
are mos't affected by unemploy- 
ment? 



To describe the needs of individuals 
for skills that will eriable them to 
.obtain stable employment » * 
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Questions to be Answered 


Information Purpose 






' (Employment Needs- 
continued) 


What proportion of the population 
is employed in jobs that appear to 
be sexually or racially stereotyped? 


To what extent do individuals need 
training to be able to move out of 
occupational "ghettos"? 


p 

1 






























• 




Educational/Skill Needs 

H 


What proportion of the labor force 
has inadequate education levels? 


% 

To show the need for vocational 
education as a-credential to help 
overcome employment barriers 

) 


• 




>* 

** ✓ 

* * w 
* * 




■4 






• 

\ 


J What are the needs'for vocational ' 
education expressed by under- 
employed persons? , 


1' * 

To ascertain potential interest of 
pe/sons in programs to improve 
their labor market potential 

i t 


/ 




» 


» 




b 


* 




/ 

» 

* 
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ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE FOR JOB SKILLS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying information 



Decennial census pu Jications 

Placement and follod -up reports of vocational program 
completers fromJocal CETA prime sponsors and other 
training institutions 

Affirmative Action Reports 



* p 



Occupational Outlook Quarterly; publications of the 
Women's Bureau,. U.S. Department of Labor; Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory Manpower Indicators 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 

State division of vocational education, local CETA 
prime sponsors, and local training institutions" 



State Employment Security Agency 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Lodal CETA prime sponsors or State Employment 
Security Agency 



Decennial censgs publications 

Social service agencies and local CETA prime sponsors- 
administrative data 

Public school dropout data 

Table 91 of the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting System 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory Manpower Indicators 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 

Local social service agencies and local CETA prime • 
sponsors * 

State department of education 

State Employment Security Agency 



Local CETA prime sponsors or State Employment 
Security Agency 



Local CETA prime sponsors-administrative client data, 
(intake and assessment data) 

i 

Administrative client assessment data 



Guidance counselor information 



Local CETA prime sponsors^ 

Bureau of vocational rehabilitation and other social 
service agencies 

Local public schools • e 
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Information Element 



ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYER^ AND STUDENTS 



Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



Institutional Description 



,What kinds of institutions offer 
programs of instruction in voca- 
tional education? 



To develop an inventory of local 
providers of vocational education 



What types of facilities are available 
for the vocational program? 



To assess the'capacity of local 
education agencies in teems of 
space and enrollment potential 
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ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



State directory of locaLeducation agencies offering 
vocational education 

State directory of p/oprretary schools 

& * * 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools- 
school catalogue 

Encyclopedia of Associations 

Local CETA prime sponsors-planning department 
or program developers* 

State bureaus of occupational licensing. (locations of 
accredited training programs) 

Yearbook of Higher Education 

Programs and Schools: A Supplement to the Directory 
of Postsecondary Schools with Occupational Programs 

Technician Education-Yearbook 

State directories of universities, community colleges, ■ 
and technical institutes 

State representative of bureau of apprenticeship and . 
training (locations of local, registered programs) 

Local hospitals for specialized medical training 

Employer associations for employer in-house training 
* programs 



State division of vocational education 



State division of vocational education 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, 
Washington, DC * i 



Local libraries 9 
' Local CETA prime sponsors 

State bureaus of occupational licensing 



Local libraries 
Local libraries 

Local libraries 

State department responsible for higher and junior 
college education 

State bureau of apprenticeship and training 

Local hospitals . ' * 

Local employer associations 



Reports on enrollment capacity, spacing and equipment 
from local public schools, junior or community colleges, 
and other training institutions 

State education agencies-facilities and equipment 
infprmation 

Higher Education Data'Survey 



Local schools, junior or community colleges, and 
other local training institutions 



State department of education, state division of 
vocational education 

State department of higher education. or National 
Center for Education Statistics 
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ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 





Informatiori^lement 


Questions to be Answered 


Information Purpose 




"Program Description 


W^at is the range of occupational 
programs offered at each institu- 
tion? 


To describe the total range of 
vocational options available in the 
area * 


* 




6 

' 7 

I * ■• 


* 




* 

• 


s • * 

i 


* 

*• 




* 


*> < 

\ 

What are the employment objectives 
of instructional programs at each 
institution? 

0 


• t 

To determine which institutions are 
involved in specific job-preparatory 
instruction rather than career 
orientation, exploration, retraining/ 
upgrading, etc. 


■* 

- 


Student Body 

V 


At each institution, what are the 
* levels of enrollment (and trends) in 
vocational^programs? 

* 


To indicate the trends in student 
interest toward various types of 
programs 


• 


• 
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ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



Information Sources 



Agencies Supplying Information 



Catalogues from local community colleges or technical 
institutes 

Contacts with directors of occupational planning or 
institutional planning at community colleges or 
technical institutes 

Catalogues or brochures from proprietary schools^or 
contacts with administrative staff 

Vocational Education Data and Reporting System ' 
(VEDSk 

Directors of local Job Corps centers 

Training directors -I oca I hospitals and military 
installations 

State bureau of apprenticeship-and training-listings of 
local programs 

Contact with directors of sheltered workshop programs 
Local CETA prime sponsors-planning department 



Contacts with a knowledgeable person in each training 
institutionje.g., training rectors, institutional planners, 
instructors" school administrators, recruitment 
specialists 



State department responsible for community colleges 
and technical institutes 

Local community colleges and technical institutes 



Local proprietory schools 

State division of vocational education 

Job Corps centers 

Locahhospitals and military installations 

State bureau of apprenticeship and training 

Local sheltered workshops 

Local CETA prime sponsors \ 

Local training institutions 



Vocational Education Data and Reporting System 

(veds) : 

Enrollment records 



National Center for Education Statistics— Postsecondary 
Career School Survey % 

Enrollment records— local communify and junior colleges, 
local proprietary schools, CETA prime sponsors (if not 
counted as part of other institutional programs), appren- 
* ticeship programs, local sheltered workshops, Job Corps 
centers, and any other local training groups / ' 



State division of vocational education 

Local community and junior colleges gjrectly respon- 
sible or state .department responsible for higher 
education 

National Center for Education Statistics 

> * 

Local community and junior colleges, proprietary 
schools, local CETA prime sponsors, state bureau of 
apprenticeship and training-, local sheltered workshops, 
local Job Corps centers (or state department of labor), 
and other training institutions 
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ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



Information Element 



Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



(Student Body-continued) 



What are the patterns of completion To provide estimates of occupational 
of vocational programs, by ocqupa- supply 
tional area? 



i 



What are the age, socioeconomic, 
and employment characteristics of 
students enrolled in training? 



To determine what types of persons 
are in ^pt being served by lof^ 9 ^ 
/institutions 



V * 



What are typical entrance require- 
ments to vocational education 
pfogramsK) 



To determine how accessible 
programs are to persons of differing 
ability levels 



t. 
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4 : ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY * 

TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



Information Sources ^ * 



Agencies Sugftyjng information 



Vocational Education Data and Reporting System- ' 
Follow-up component' 

Completion and/or follow-up reports-local CETA prime' 
sponsors {if not included in records of vocational 
education programs), local community or junjor colleges 
and proprietary schools 

\ 

Job Corps centers completion records ' * 



Vocational Education Data and Reporting System 
(VEDS) 

Individual school and class reports 

Individual community and junior college institutional 
records and reports. »• 

Higher Education General Information Survey 

Student body reports 

Job Corps centers— student body reports 

Student body reports from sheltered workshops . 

Vocational Rehabilitation^Wlhagement. Information 
System* ^ 

Local CETA prime sponsors— for programs sponsored 
by.the sponsors themselves 



* State division of vocationaljeducation 

■' . ' "U 

Local CETA prime sponsors, Wafcpmmunity and 
junior colleges (or state departrpept responsible for 
higher education), local proprietary schools, local 
sheltered workshops 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
^ Administration or* local centers 



State division of vocational education 

Local schools and.training instructors 15 

Local colleges; state department of education and/or 
higher education 

National Center for Education Statistics « 
* *Local proprietary schools 
Local centers 

Local sheltered workshops 

State bureau of vocational rehabilitation 

Local CETA p/ime sponsors- & 



State plans for vocational «educati on ft 4 

Contacts with local vocationahschool administrators, . 
vocational guidance counselors, or individual instructors 

►Catalogues from junior arid community colleges * 

Catalogues or brochures from local proprietary schools 

Contacts wjth state bureaus of occupational licensing 

' Contacts with admissions specialists, recruifers, or 
counselors at community colleges, proprietary schools, 
and other training institutions 



'State division of vocational education 
Local vocational education agencies 



Local community and junior colleges 
Local proprietary schools 
State bureaus of occupational licensing 
Loc^raining institutions 
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, -ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS' 



« Information Element 
~ — : nr — 



'Questions to be Answered 



Information Purpose 



Financial Status 



* What have been the trends in funds To show potential for expansion^ 
- available for operational expense of program offerings 
. vocational education? 



What is^the availability of funds for 
capital expenses (facilities, equip- 
ment) in vocational education? - 



To show potential for capital and 
equipment expenditures 
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ASSESSING SYSTEM CAPACITY 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS AND STUDENTS 



Information Sources 



V f Agencies Supplying Information 



State plan for vocational education 4 
CETA annual plans |rponey spent on classroom training) 

Local school budgets and financial' reports 

• j ' 

Higher Education General 'Information Survey 



~ State budget legislative reports 

< Allocations for Job Corps Training programs (if a 
Job Corps center is nearby) 



Local schbol equipment inventory expense records 

State plans for vocational education 

State education agency budget allocations for facilities 
and equipment . 

• • 4 

Local schoof district budget records and reports 



State division of vocational education 1 

Local CETA prime sponsors 

Local schools * 

State department responsible for higher education; 
SO ICC director; National Center for Education 
Statistics " * , . 

State agehcy responsible for fiscal matters 

Locil Job Corps center, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration 



7 



Local schools , ■ 

State division of vocational education 

State department of education, state division of 
vbcational education, state department responsible * 
* for higher education 



J 



* School district administrative offices 
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APPENDIX B / 



AN EXAMPLE OF THE CURRICULAR PRIORITY MATRIX 



NOTE: 'Reproduced from R. C. Young, Vocational Education Planning: Or Making Do with imperfect Data 
(Columbus, OH: TheCenfer f or Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1973), pp. 8 



CURRICULAR PRIORITY MATRIX 

(hypothetical, for secondary schooj programs) 2 



CURRICULUM- 
OCCUPATION: 




Nurse, Registered 


1 * 


1 


3. 


, 3 


2 


.3 


0 


,1 


■3x2=6 


(20) ## 




Licensed Practical Nursa 




.1 


2 


2 


1 


f 2 


3 


2 


2x2=4 


18 


4 


Nurse Aide 




0 


1 


' 1 


'0 


0 


0 


3 


1x2=2 




X 


Typist 




- 1 


2 , 


TT. 


1 


2 


3 • 


3 


2x2=4 


19' 


' 3 


'Machinist: Institutional 




1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


0 


3x2=6 


(20) 


X 


Machinist: Coop Ed 




1 * 


3 


2 


,3 


2 


2 


3 


3x2=6 


23 


1 


Carpenter w 


0 


\ 


2 


3 


3 


2 


\1 


1 , 


2x2=4 


(17) 


. x 


Computer Operator 


> 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1* 


1 ( 


3x2=6 


22 , 


2 . 



Footnotes to the table follow the discussion of the -Calculation of Cell Scores. 

r 

"GENERAL RANKING OF CELL SCOPES: 8 fr- inappropriate for vocational education 

1 — low priority score - . 
* "* 2 — moderate priority score* 

*• i 3 - high priority score 

** Parentheses may be used to indicate that according-to one criterion or more, the program is inappropriate 
for vocationaheducation. - *| 

****Scored inappropriate for secondary vocational education under one or more criteria. 
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CALCULATION £F CELL SCORED FOR THE 
^dUQmCULAR PRIORITY MATRIX 

Net Openings 

, 0 - Insufficient training related labor market openings to warrant a National education training program 
1 - Training related openings likely to be adequate,to absorb at least the minimum number oforaduates ' 
entering training related occupations deemed necessary before offering such a curricular program. 

Student Interest ' 

' & 

0 - Enrollment likely to be insufficient to warrant a.program. 

1 - Sufficient numbers of students will enroll to warrant a program. 

Academic Performance 

0- Controlling for student aptitudes and attitudes, the academic skill effects of this program appear sufficiently 
injurious to disqualify^ for financial support. ^ suiTigienuy 

1 - The program does not impede, a cad em fie skill development. 
. 2 - Students, controlling for aptitudes and attitudes, appear to substantially improve academic performance. 
* » 
Entry Wages ~ 

0 - Ejrtry wage is below federal minimum wage. V 

1 — Low but acceptable entry wages. - ' 

2 - Moderate entry wages. 

3 - Very good entry Cages'. : * * 

Jdeally, these would be annual earnings fromjull-tirne-40-hour week and 50 weeks-labor* force participation 
(not necessarily full-time employment, however) in this occupation. Earnings, wages, and income are used 
synonymously here. Consequently, unemployment would be reflected in lower earnings over that period A ' 
sophisticated data system might utilize some estimate of the program's financial impact (discounted lifetime 
earnings net of opportunity cost) instead of this and the following criterion. Another net impact concept would 
- . be tne<vocational education terminee's income minus the income earned by members of the control qrouo 
say e the general education or college preparatory terminee. 

? 

Seniority Wages * * ■ * • % * 

\ . ' 

0 - Earnings for graduates from this program after, say, five or ten years are insignificantly above those on 

, non-vocational graduates of similar aptitudes (or, inlhe case where that data is not available, insignificantly 
higher than unskilled labor). - 4 

1 - Modest wages, but above untrained and unskilled. . - 
- 2 — Good earnings. . " 

3 - Very good income." ^ *' ■ - , 

'job Satisfaction! " 0 ^ ' 

0 - Very low job satisfaction. ^ 
- 1 —Moderate job. satisfaction. 

,v2 - High job satisfaction. >, . 

' 3 — Very high job satisfaction scores. * • 

Entry fteqyirements \ ' % 

0 - Some entry requirements make the program inappropriate for vocational education at the secondacy level 

(e.g., postsecondary training is required, and secondary related training is not a prerequisite for that post- 
secondary training; orAffe program might be deemed inappropriate for vocational education financial 
support if there were no training requirements necessary^for entry into the occupation andnhe untrained 
were as<competent as the trained entrants on the job). . " 

1 - Vocational education may be, but is not always, helpful in obtaining a job; other barriers to entry play an 

important role. • ' **^V* j ' 

2 - Pre-employment training will probably be helpful in obtaining a job], > " . 

3 — Pre-employment' training is critical toobtaining a job. ' * * * 

... ' \> t m ' • , ✓ 1 4f ' ' • 

. ' ^ ' ' I ■ ■ ' <y . : . ' 
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Curriculum Cost (per pupil) * 

, 0 - Prohibitive, much more expensive than alternative forms of training for the same occupation (e g on-the-job 
or apprenticeship training). . " J 

1 - High cost program (it would be useful not only to compare costs among vocational education programs but 

also between vocational education and other programs, the general and academic). . 

2 - Moderate costs. » , 

3 - Very low cost (say, equal to or less than general and academic programs). ' 

Serving Disadvantaged (Socio-economically) ^ - > * 

0 - The program does not provide satisfactory entry-level wages or job satisfaction for the disadvantaged 
" satisfS" 1 6nr0 3 reaSOna - e number 0f tfie djsadvanta 9ed but provides only modestwages and job 

2 - The program enrolls a reasonable number of disadvantaged and provides them with good income and job 

satisfaction. * J 

3 - The program enrolls a reasonable number of the disadvantaged and provides them with outstanding 

earnings and satisfaction in employment. > \ 

The weight of 2 under this criterion is for illustrative purposes, only. The actual weight could obviously be more 
•ol less, as determined by decisionmakers. y 

NOTES TO CURRICULAR PRIORITY MATRIX: 

Separate matrices might be calculated for each clientele grouping-e.g.; physically handicapped, retarded very 
bright, e t tc. ' 7 

. The cell scores indicated do not apply to'any particular geographic area: some are based on national data some 
on the nature of the occupation or training, and some on the intuition or biases of the ajthor. They are hypothetical 

m and for illustrative purposes only. The column weights are strictly hypothetical and should be varied in accord with 
the community s objectives for vocational education, as the education authority is best able to interpret them Some 
communities may wish to add additional columns and/or subtract others. 4 . 

2 * * * 

Secondary program priority rankings may be quite different than postsecondary rankings: e.g., whereas nursing 
instruction is given a zero-"entry" ranking for secondary programs-because one cannot go into the registered 
nursing profession with simply a secondary preparation-nursing would receive a high entry ranking for postsecondary 
programs. A similar matrix clearly could be developed for postsecondary programs using the same technique. 

The inclusion and exclusion of particular criteria is clearly arbitrary. For example, it could easily be argued that ■ 
occupational criticality" should also be included here, for it'cannot easily be argued that wages are universal 
reflectors of the employee <> real total contribution (monetary and non-monetary) to society. For a discussion of 
these and other criteria, see Young, Clive, and Miles, Vocational Education Planning; Manpower, Priorities and 
Dollars; Chapter 1 1 I . * • c 

4 Net openings is scored aseither 0 or 1 to (indicate that there are or are not sufficient openings to warrant a program 
the other criteria (except student interest) then being used to reflect the, importance of that program relative to ' 
other programs. t , 

5 ~ ■ > 

Student interest, like net job openings, is classified on a 0 to 1 basis, receiving a zero only if there were inadequate 
student interest to warrant a program. 

Costs may well be a function of the capacity of the program to serve effectively the needs of the disadvantaged 
That is, a program which attempts to serve their needs may requirefspecial remedial or more intensive programs* 
than those designed to serve students with average high sqhool literary and mathematical skills. For this reason 
one may wish to estjmate costs either on (H the assumption that a reasonable percent of the disadvantaged will be 
served in all programs-this wtuld be in accord with the recommendation of the National Advisory Council that the 
disadvantaged be retained in the -"mainstream" rather than relegated to their own pfcgrams, or (2) the assumption * 
- that special programs for the disadvantaged will be established and their costs estimated accordingly." Per-student 
costs will, of course, be partialfy determined by enrollment (through economies of scale) as weft as equipment 
materials, faculty, etc. costs. (Very Idw course enrollments lead generally to relatively high per-student costs.) ' 

Thfe criterion could, like net openings and student interests, be applied in a 0-1 fashion, where programs 
exceeding somfcrnaxirfium coft simply are not funded. If the data are available, this score should also consider the 
relative cost of such skill development on-the-job. ' - 
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Amend™^ 

8 oSi-S 50 ^* 6 Va '> eS °J d3ta will , receive «» scores «>f 0. 1. 2, or /will, of course, depend upon the conditions 
•£t™°,r commumty. For example, an entry wage of $2.50 might be considered relatWelylow in a prosperous 

metropolis, whereas in a relatively remote depressed area it might be considered good* prosperous 

thP SnLllS" Ch0 ° se h t0 ™, ke the 1 ce,l j ? fcores continuous rather than discrete. Tt/s might be done by determining 
^^Ctr^utZ^ ^ tHat Criten ' 0n ' determim ' n9 tHe P ° rti0n ° f the 93P C0Vered b V ^ 
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